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Jomorvrow 


Lending for recovery . . . Gov- 
ernment makes a profit . . . speed- 
up in Congress . . . tax outlook. 
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ITTLE further recovery tmpetus for 1939 
i; wrapped up in latest White House 
nding-for-recovery program. 
The principal present idea is to educate 
Congress in the possibility of financing 
larger Government expenditures through 
“lgans” rather than through cash outlays 
that unbalance the published budget. 

Example: U. S, Housing Authority bor- 
rows money under its own name to finance 
Jum clearance. This borrowing does not 
appear in the budget but enables USHA to 
make loans to municipalities for actual con- 
struction of slum-clearance projects. 

Idea: By increasing borrowing authority 
o9§ USHA and RFC and PWA and other 
spending and lending agencies, the Federal 
Government can get money into circulation 
without a further budget upset. To handle 


le 


this operation, one plan under study calls for 


,Public Works Banking Corporation that 
would finance projects by sale of securities 
directly to the public. 

Outlook: Mr. Roosevelt is sold on this 
general approach to a new recovery program. 
Congress is interested but would run into a 
long argument if the program were pressed 
on a broad scale at this tims. Prospect is 
that the plan will be presented to act on a 
rather narrow scale at the start, or to get 
spade work done so that action can be taken 
early in 1940. 

Strongly supported.is the idea of Govern- 
ment financing of a railroad re-equipment 
program, with title in the equipment to rest 
with the Government but with the equipment 
leased to the railroads. Railroads and housing 
are the big investment “outs”. 

Reeply impressing. the President are these 
facts : 

1. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is car- 
tying itself through income from a million 
homes, every one of which had been in dis- 
tress betore 1933.’ 

2. RFC in the last few days realized a $4,- 
000,000 profit through sale of $71,000,000 in 
San Francisco-Oakland bridge bonds and 
previously had made an $11,000,000 profit 
through sale of $160,000,000 in Metropolitan 
Water District bonds. Both were construc- 
tion financing operations in which private 
capital was not interested. 

3, Government is able to borrow money for 
as long as five years at less than °4 of one 
per cent interest and can borrow for long 
terms at around two per cent, 

Pressure of this situation is pushing the 
Federal Government into the investment 
banking field on a vast scale in the absence 
of recovery in private borrowing. 


* 
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Speed-up demands are appearing in Con- 
gress wich adjournment a month to six weeks 
away, barring hitches. 

Chief prospective hitch is offered by neu- 
trality, 

Otherwise, the situation looks about like 
this: 

Relies: Approval of a $1,477,000,000 appro- 
Priation seems assured for WPA, involving 
4cut in work rolls from a present 2,500,000 
0 2,000,000, No limit on the size of WPA 
Projects is expected. After July 1, WPA 
will become part of a Federal Works Agency. 

Taxes: Speedy passing in the House will 
be followed by slower Senate action, Prin- 
“pal business saving to be made by coming 
changes is in provision to permit corpora- 
tions to carry over losses for more than one 
year to offset against income. Thus a cor- 
Poration with a $1,000,000 loss this year and 
"hings of $500,000 in the next two years 
Would pay no tax in any of the three years. 
A flat 18 per cent tax on all income above 


925,000 wil] Cause higher taxes for many cor- 
Porations, 


Labor Chances: Prospects are that any 
“ener Act change or any change in the 
al and Hour Act will be delayed. This 
that on next October 23 minimum 
as + Will rise to 30 cents from the present 
hours will fall to 42 from 44. 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD 
“UF THE WPA 
AND ITS COSTS 


Behind the WPA's 7 Billion Dollar Cost: 
What Has Happened--What May Happen 


MOR money was spent by the Government ‘ 


to give jobs to the unemployed during the 
fiscal year just ending than in any year of the 
WPA. history. WPA costs at the end of the 
year, June 30, will be two and a quarter billion 


dollars. 


With this money the Federal Government 


has given a year’s work to almost three million. 


unemployed, paying them an average of $52.50 
a month. To this sum the States have added 
about 550 million dollars to purchase equip- 
ment and supplies for local projects. 

The pictogram above shows annual Federal 
costs of WPA since the program was launched 
in 1935. The costs include expenses of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. WPA has since 
become the backbone of the American system 
of unemployment relief, the principal means 
of support for families that include almost 12 
million people. 

Contrary to popular belief, the relief popu- 
lation is a shifting one. WPA’s personnel is 
constantly changing, with a turnover of ap- 
proximately 8 per cent a month, or 100 per 
cent a year. The average worker spends 12% 
months in continuous WPA employment, but 
as one worker leaves, another usually applies 
for his job. 


BENEFITS TO RETAILERS 


WPA funds are also a source of income for 
many ‘private businesses, particularly in the 
retail field, since wage payments flow almost 
immediately into channels of retail trade. 
Nearly 200 million dollars a month was spent 
last year in this manner. 


Next year the Government plans to reduce 
WPA expenditures by three quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars and to cut 500,000 workers from 
its current pay rolls. It hopes improved busi- 
ness conditions will be able to withstand the 
economic shock and absorb the resulting un- 
employment. 

WPA Officials admit that present estimates 
are optimistic and believe that the requested 
appropriation of $1,477,000,000 represents the 
absolute minimum upon which they can oper- 
ate. Congress is expected to agree with them 
and approve the requested appropriation. 

The reduced appropriation means a direct 
loss to business of 36 million dollars a month, 
since officials estimate that a total of $72 a 
month is spent for each WPA worker. Present 
WPA rolls are carrying 2.5 million workers, 
but after July 1, reductions to 2 million will 
be made as rapidly as possible. 

Estimates have also been made that to ab- 
sorb the half a million scheduled to be dropped 
from WPA, private industry must increase em- 
ployment by two million. This situation exists 


> because relief labor is usually the last to be 


employed, and it is believed that four new jobs 
in private industry must open before one rélief 
worker can transfer permanently. 


It is possible, therefore, that WPA will re- 
quire more funds before the new fiscal year 
ends. Current requests, however, are larger 
than expenditures in 1938, when a contraction 
of spending was followed by a sharp decline 
in business activity. 

WPA costs are admittedly high. They are 
justified by Government officials on the grounds 
that work relief is more valuable in the long 
run than an outright dole, which is recognized 
as the cheapest form of relief, but ‘which cur- 
rently has few advocates. ..» . 

In criticizing WPA costs, thé*Mational Econ- 
omy League recently pointed owt that average 
costs of home relief were only $23 a month per 
family, and that the Civil Worké.Administra- 
tion, predecessor of WPA, operated for $27 a 
month per family. The League recommended 
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> a return to the Federal-State cooperative sys- 


tem which prevailed before WPA was born. 


WPA officials counter these criticisms by 
stating that their goal is to bring the country 
public improvements, equaling in value the dif- 
ference in cost between work projects and the 
dole. In other words, they insist that a slash 
in total costs of projects will return WPA to 
the old “leaf-raking era” of CWA, which was 
hurriedly organized as a stop-gap to relieve 
distress and provided few permanent assets. 

Thug Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA adminis- 
trator, opposes the proposed limitation of proj- 
ects fo $25,000. He contends that localities will 
resort to more expensive “piece-meal” proc- 
esses to gain desired public improvements and 
that WPA public building projects will have 
to be abandoned. The WPA program has added 
and improved schools, libraries, court houses, 
recreation centers, airports, hospitals and jails 
in many localities. 

Congressional critics of WPA, however, be- 
lieve heavier construction jobs can be per- 
formed more cheaply under the Public Works 
Administration. Most observers agree. But it 
is also admitted that PWA projects, requiring 
highly skilled workers, provide jobs for fewer 
needy unemployed. PWA, therefore, which will 
have spent about 400 million dollars when the 
fiscal year ends, is regarded more as a recovery 
agency than a relief factor. 


PROBLEM BIGGER THAN WPA 


Whatever its cost and efficiency, WPA fulfills 
scarcely more than half the relief require- 
ments of the country. It is estimated that 22 
million persons receive some form of public aid 
annually. 

Those not on WPA are included in direct 
relief by states and municipalities, assistance 
from the Social Security Program, federal aid 
to needy farmers, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and kindred Government activities. 

Together these agencies add almost another 
billion dollars to annual outlays for relief, swel- 
ling total costs to more than three billions. 

These costs, moreover, show little indication 
of shrinking. Old-age assistance, either under 
relief or Social Security benefits, are certain to 


 jnerease. Furthermore the Administration, by 


separating the National Youth Administration 
from WPA in 1940, indicates that young per- 
sons, too, will continue to demand special 
treatment. 

Old people and youth, in fact, constitute the 
gravest relief problems in the land, for private 
industry is reluctant to employ persons beyond 
45, and shies at hiring inexperienced workers 
between 18 and 25. These groups will remain 
longest on relief rolls. 
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lhe March of the News 


Isolation vs. cooperation . . . 
revamping relief . . . tax cuts and 
revenue needs . . . labor's quarrel. 


S soon as England’s Sovereigns left Amer- 

ican shores, the international good will 
they engendered was buried under a maze of 
domestic difficulties. 


Congress, which greeted Their Majesties 
warmly, prepared to debate neutrality legisla- 
tion hotly and 21 Senators are reluctant to 
yield a whit of “splendid isolation” for a 
dash of international cooperation. They are 
determined upon a last-ditch fight to pre- 
serve the arms embargo in any new neutrality 
legislation, however much the White House 
and State Department abhor it. 


As the Senate faced neutrality troubles, 
the House shouldered relief problems by 
ignoring recommendations of Col. F. C. 
Harrington, WPA administrator. A House 
Committee seeks to fashion relief nearer to 
Congressmen’s desires by replacing the 
Administrator with a three-man, bi-partisan 
board, by limiting projects to $25,000, by 
suspending reliefers after 18 months on WPA 
jobs, by abandoning prevailing union wage 
scales on projects. 


TAXES AND REVENUE NEEDS 


The House also prepared to amputate the 
remains of the undistributed profits tax, the 
while fearing a White House thunderbolt 
demanding new taxes to meet Congress’ un- 
budgeted appropriations of 400 millions for 
farm aid. Congress also wondered whether 
the White House would demand commen- 
surate tax pressure elsewhere for tax relief 
on business. 


Taxes and budgets also drew the attention 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, which urged an-exhaustive study by 
Congress into monetary and banking policies 
of the United States. A short cut to such a 
study was advanced by Senate inflationists, 
who suggested a simple 2-billion-dollar cur- 
rency issue as a specific cure for economic 
ailments. 


Business difficulties meanwhile promised to 
increase after John L. Lewis, CIO chieftain, 
said hopes for peace between his organiza- 
tion and the AFL were dim indeed. He placed 
peace secondary to organization of workers 
still outside unions, but the Labor Depart- 
ment refused to despair. | 

Lip-service to a third term for President 
Roosevelt was given from Iowa by Secretary 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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News 
within the 


News 


POR six long and expensiye years Con- 
& gress handed the Administration a 
blank check for relief. Now, as we en- 
ter the final week of another fiscal year, 
this seems an appropriate time to our 
statisticians to sharpen their pencils 
and present a few statistics on the cost 
of relief. Result: our Page One picto- 
gram and the accompanying article 
tells us why Uncle Sam broke all rec- 
ords in WPA spending in the past year 
in his herculean task of trying to care 
for three million unemployed, who in 
turn are the principal support for 
nearly one-tenth of our population. 


But the days of blank checks for re- 
lief seem to have ended. Something has 
happened. That something is—the new 
relief bill for the coming year, 1940— 
which our relief experts have given a 
very thorough going over in the News- 
gram on Page 3. For the first time since 
it assumed responsibility of creating 
work for our needy millions, the Admin- 
istration is presented with a bill which 
gives it nearly all the money asked for 
—but ties its hands in administering 
the funds. In other words, a gift with 
strings attached. 

The article shows just how the so- 
called “economy bloc” and the “relief 
control” bloc are trying to write their 
views into law. 


Slowly but surely Congress is going 
ahead with its great task of broadening 
the Federal old-age insurance system 
and’ 44,000,000 Americans covered each 
have a personal stake in the legislation 
just passed by the House and expected 
to pass the Senate. 

Volumes could be printed on the ef- 
fects of the new bill. But we posed a list 
of questions to our social security spe- 
cialists and asked them to tell us on 
Page 5 in a few hundred words just 
what the new plan will mean—to em- 
ployers, to workers and to the aged. 

Older workers will “be particularly 
concerned to learn how they can lay 


down their tools or pens next January 1’ 


(if they have reached 65 years) and re- 
ceive a nice fat pension check the rest 
of their lives. And on that same date 
employers are going to be confronted 
with the problem of what to do about 
their workers who reach 65, or who are 
now older than 65. 


Their Britannic Majesties have come 
and gone on a visit that will go down 
in history—the last hot dog eaten, the 
last wreath laid and the last hand 
shaken. How will the history books of 
coming generations evaluate this royal 
visit—what will be said about its effect 
on international relations? 

The very important persons who an- 
swered our “Question of the Week” on 
Page 4 perhaps don’t possess the gift 
of foresight, but they do tell us, from 
where we are standing right now, what 
they believe the effect of the visit on 
international relations will be. 


It is annoying to have someone look | 


over your shoulder while you work. But 
there is nothing more annoying to the 
American people than to have foreign 
spies look over Uncle Sam’s shoulder 
while he works on vast new defenses. 
But now the Federal Government is 
about to put an end to this Golden Age 
for Espionage. “Crack down on spies” 
is the order issuing from Washington 
headquarters. And new laws are being 
framed to strengthen the Government’s 
hand. The latest details on the drive 
against spies are presented on Page 7. 


* * * 


Just now we believe that one of the 


things business men, and everybody else 
who is interested in restoring prosper- 
ity, is following with special interest is 
the bill to remove some of the worst tax 
deterrents to recovery. 

On Page 13 our tax experts give you 
a summary of the provisions of the bill 
and an authoritative explanation—with 
numerous examples—of how corpora- 
tion tax procedure is to be altered if 
the changes go through. And they did 
not forget to include the latest develop- 
ments in regard to plans for a sweeping 
inquiry which may go into the problem 
of broadening the individual tax base 
and other tax problems which may af- 
fect many million persons. 


E. WorTH HIGGINs, 
Managing Editor. 


Trial Balloon on U. S.:Lending... Investigating Finance 


More Politics 


Mr. Roosevelt is tossing out the 
idea of a new “lending-for-re- 
covery” program to catch the 
public reaction. A flare-up of 
opposition would find him let- 
ting the idea go over until next 
year. A fair amount of approval 
would find him pressing for ac- 
tion this year. Such is the advice 
brought out from conferences by 
White House intimates. 


* * 


Word is carried to the President 
that Chief Justice Hughes is 
making rapid progress from his 
illness. This word is leading 
inner circle advisers to conclude 
that Mr. Hughes is not to retire 
before the next term of the Su- 
preme Court. 


* * 


Investigators of Un-American 
activities are following a tip 
that the many small fascist or- 
ganizations in the country are 
being directed and. financed 
from a central headquarters. 


* * 


Planners attach the greatest im- 
portance to the coming Senate 
investigation of Government 
money and banking policies. 
High Federal Reserve Board of- 
ficials are quietly letting it be 


in WPA?. 


known that they want to have 
the Senate decide on the ques- 
tion of what this Government 
should do to find work for the 
immense financial resources of 
the nation. Exploration is being 
pictured as fundamental. 


* *« 


Persons representing the admin- 
istration are passing the word 
that if Congress designates a 
board, instead of a single ad- 
ministrator, to run WPA, the 
result is going to be a political 
holiday in that organization. 
The idea being passed around is 
that a board would fight within 
itself, leaving Congressmen to 
take over patronage on a grand 
scale. 


* * 


Unofficial word from the State 
Department is that this country 
will listen patiently to British 
pleas for help to resist Japan in 
China but will not take any mea- 
sures that would risk war. 


* * * 


Few surprises in foreign affairs 
from the White House are ex- 
pected before Congress ad- 
journs. Attention is centered 
now on domestic affairs. But it 


is not unlikely that, after Con- 
gress goes home, the White 
House may again make head- 
lines in an attempt to straighten 
out world affairs. 


* * * 


A Government corporation to 
lease railroad equipment to the 
railroads is high on the list of 
self-liquidating projects being 
considered by the President. 


* * * 


Capitol Hill sees very slight 
hope that the WPA arts proj- 
ects can be saved from curtail- 
ment by Congress. The folks 
“back home” are_ pressuring 
their Congressmen for at least a 
show of economy and the arts 
projects have been nominated as 
the “goat.” 


* * * 


The projected barter deal with 
Great Britain, which involved a 
swap of cotton and wheat for tin 
and rubber, is now in the “quiet 
stage.” Little is being said, lit- 
tle is being done. But the proj- 
ect is not yet dead. Its advo- 
cates still expect a deal to be 
worked out. 
* 
situation is 


China's financial 


German Barters and Ours 


getting extreme, as the fall in 
the Chinese yuan revealed. 
Shanghai trading circles do not 
expect the cheaper yuan to have 
much effect in reviving Chinese 
foreign trade for the simple rea- 
son that most of the nation’s 
ports, through which goods nor- 


mally move, are now in Japanese 
hands. 


x 


U. S. officials are passing the 
word that reports of sensational 
German “deals” with Latin 
American countries should be 
taken with a grain of salt—sev- 
eral grains, in fact. Truth is, 
they say, that most of the deals 
are wishful German thinking but 
tpake excellent publicity for the 
Nazis below the Rio Grande. 


The Export-Import Bank, now 
making many new loans to Latin 
America, is having to exercise 
the wisdom of a Solomon to de- 
cide who shall get how much 
money for what. Scores of wild- 
cat loan proposals have been 
filed with the Bank.. President 
Pierson’s task has been to sift 
them through and scotch loan re- 


quests backed by promoters who 


are out for what they can get. 


(ine Weal 
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RELIEF, FOREIGN TROUBLES, DEBTS, TAXES. 
A PILED-UP DESK AFTER ROYALTY DEPART 


HERE was a silver and blue train. 
there were two persons standing on its rear 
platform. 

There were many automobiles at the railroad 
station. There were many people who watched 
the train. There were, in particular, three who 
watched the two standing on the silver and 
blue train. 

As the royal train moved slowly out of the 
Hyde Park station, the crowd began to sing 
“Auld Lang Syne.” The King and Queen 
waved good-by. In return, the President, his 
mother and his wife waved good-by. 


Faster and faster the train moved. Soon it 
was hard to recognize faces. Far down the 
tracks there was a bend in the road. The 
President’s mother said there is a superstition 
which forbids watching travelers out of sight. 
The Presidential party returned to its car and 
drove home. The train disappeared around the 
bend in the road. So ended a historic visit. 


Once again back in 
Washington, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt sat 


Jammed Desk 
As a Sequel to 


down to crammed 
Ceremonies 

desk. He sat in his shirt 

Sleeves. Little time now for recalling colorful 


and memorial scenes of visiting royalty. Al- 
most forgotten in the rush of state business 
were the hot dogs and Boston baked beans 
served at the picnic for his guests. Into the 
past floated the songs sung by American In- 
dians for royal ears. Dim grew the memory of 
Swimming in a pool with King George. 

Work aplenty for the Chief Executive, and 


there was no denying his effort to take it in his 


usual stride. 

Before returning to the Capital there was 
a brief but significant stop-over at West Point 
where each member of the graduating class re- 
ceived his diploma and a warm handshake from 
the President. To the future generals, the 
President said that the Nation’s “desire for 
peace must never be mistaken for weakness.” 
In recent months, the President warned, “in- 
ternational considerations have required still 
greater emphasis upon the vitalization of our 
defense. For we have had dramatic illustra- 
tions of the fate of undefended nations.” (Full 
text of President’s speech on Page 8.) 

In Washington the Secret Service head, 
Frank Wilson, gazed appreciatively at the rec- 
ord maintained in defeuding the royal guests 
and presidential family. Everything that had to 
do with protection “clicked 100 per cent,” said 


And 4 


PREVIEW FOR PRESIDENT 


Italian Ambassador Colonna (left) and Vittorio 

Cini, member of the Italian Senate, who called 

upon the President to present him with a pre- 

view book of the coming Italian World’s Fair 
in 1942, \ 


Mr. Wilson. And if Mr. Wilson’s figures were 
right, there was even a decline of minor crimes 
in the Capital on the day the King and Queen 
arrived. 

In Washington, after a conference with his 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Charles Edi- 
son, the President gazed appreciatively at the 
record being set up in Naval construction. Very 
happy was the President at the fact that there 
is a speeding up in the time it takes between 
a Congressional appropriation and the time it 
takes to place a ship in commission. 

From other visitors to the White House dur- 
ing the week the President did not receive such 
encouraging news. His legislative ball carriers 
once again had to tell him that the outlook for 
adjournment was hazy, that his plans for a 
swing across the continent had better be de- 
layed. 

From his relief advisers, the President 
learned just what havoc a recalcitrant House 
bloc could wreak on his new relief appropria- 
tiéns-for 1940. Not that the House wasn’t will- 
ing to give him nearly all the money he asked 
for, but the terms-under which it was given 
constituted one of the hardest body blows given 
the Administration’s relief set-up since 1933. 

Over the President’s desk floated informa- 
tion from many Federal officials; some led to 
direct action, some undoubtedly will lead to fu- 
ture action. 

From Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 


+ there came an indication that a presidential 


proclamation would be issued June 30 setting 
the price which the Treasury will pay for 
domestic newly-mined silver. 

From the President to Congress there went 
a special message pressing the hope that it 
would consent to an extension of the interstate 
oil compact between Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Colorado, Texas and Michigan. 

A presidential fiat also consolidated all Gov- 
ernment buying, except for the Army and Navy, 


in the Treasury Department’ s Division of Pro- 


curement. 

In a frank talk with the Mexican Ambas- 
sador, the President asked that there be a 
speeding up of negotiations over the expropria- 
tion of American-owned old property. 


It was toward the end 
of a busy and energetic 


A New Method week, however, that the 
President threw out 


€ 
In the Making some thunderbolt ideas 


which probably will bring all kinds of reper- 
cussions this week. 

How to spend and keep it from Showing on 
the national debt is one puzzle the Administra- 


How to Spend: 


tion has long been concerned with. Now the 


Rresident is more than toying with af idea 
which would permit lending for self-liquidat- 
ing projects. No legislation may be accom- 
plished at this session, but the idea itself has 
enough pro and con in it to keep the pages 
of the Congressional Record crowded for 
sometime, 

In still another approach to economic prob- 
lems, the President went on record as favoring 
a broadening of the income tax structure to 
take in incomes not now high enough for the 
eye of the internal revenue collector. Here, 
again, there was no thought that such action 
would be obtained at this session. (Details on 
Page 13.) 

As to the apparent stalemate in labor peace 
negotiations, the President is still hopeful that 
something will be worked out toward that end, 
although it may take some time for it to 
blossom. 

Late Friday afternoon, the President put the 
“lid” on his visible activities for the weekend 
by stealing down Chespeake Bay in the com- 
pany of Senators Barkley and Schwellenbach, 
and U. S. Ambassador Bullitt. 

No carrier pigeon was seen at any time head- 
ing from the presidential yacht to the White 
House. 


“eign Office, unofficially announced a “Mon: 


TIENTSIN TENSION 


Should trouble break in Tientsin over Japanese. 
British controversy, Americans probably wil] find 


Admiral Yarnell, Commander of the Asiatic 
Fleet, somewhere in the vicinity to protect their 
lives. 


A CRISIS IN CHINA: 
IS U.S. INVOLVED? 


Will U. S. Fight Japan? Tientsin 


Troubles Bring Decision Closer. 
Meaning of Latest Far East Crisis. 


NCE more America is confronted with the 

question how far it will go to protect its six 
thousand citizens who live in China, their in- 
vestments, worth about $132,000,000; missicnanm 
properties, worth some $40,000,000, and total! 
trade with China that last year was Valued at 
$81,000,000. 

This time the question arises at Tientsin, wher: 
Japan has blockaded the British and French 
concessions, and at Amoy, where the foreign se'- 
tlement at Kulangsu Island is picketed by Jap 
anese forces. 

Involved at Tientsin, center of the present 
crisis, are 400 Americans, protected by 259 
Marines; also American investments worth 12 
million dollars in Chinese money and doing an 
annual business of 200 million Chinese dollars. 
Chief American firms affected in the Tien‘sin 
concessions are real estate offices, two banks, 
two dye houses, two woolen mills, several zen- 
eral import and export firms, more than twen'y 
fur exporters, two petroleum companies and [our 


motor car dealers. 


Question of Cooperating 
With Britain in Orient 


Their presence in the trouble zone presen'$ 
the problem again: Will America accept an \)- 
vitation from Great Britain to join hands in re- 
sisting Japan’s activities in China, if the inviia- 
ton is offered? 

Though Great Britain is the chief butt of 
Japan’s present blockade at Tientsin, America }s 
being consulted on all British moves. Both na- 
tions face new evidence of Japan’s will to masttr 
Asia, in spite of the objections of western la- 
tions. 

The growing irritation of Japan at shan 
China with western nations was crystallized ©" 
April 18, 1934. On that date Eiji Amau, chief o! 
the Intelligence Division of the Japanese Fo) 


Doctrine” for Japan in the Far East. By (14! 
declaration Japan assumed exclusive respois:- 
bility for peace in eastern Asia, except as * 
might choose to share that responsibility wi 
China. 

Proclamation of the Japanese “Monroe Dov- 
trine” gave point to the occupation of Manchu- 
kuo, which took place in 1931; to Japanese pert 
tration of northern China, which followed 
shortly after; and to the present Japanese i- 
vasion of central and southern China w'.°" 
began in July, 1937. 

As Prime Minister Chamberlain has now °- 
ficially recognized, Japan has blockaded Tic’: 
sin, subjected Britons to search,*stopped !° vd 
shipments to the British concession and threa'- 
ened the lives of British officials—not merely »°- 
cause the British have refused to deliver to JaP- 
anese authorities four Chinese suspected of ‘°!- 
rorism who are now held in the British conce* 
sion at Tientsin. 


Blockade Viewed as Part 
Of a Long-Range Plan 


The new duel between East and West at Tic) '- 
sin and at Kulangsu, is viewed as part of a long" 
range Japanese plan to exclude western na! ion 
from Asia, Said an official British statement !3°" 
week, “It is clear from these statements (threa'- | 
ening Japanese utterances) that the surrende? 
of the four accused can no longer be regarde® 
as the reason for the imposition of measurt> 
against the British concession.” 

Some European observers believe Britain | 
singled out by Japan because she is attemp*! 
to draw a ring .of defensive alliances 
Germany, Japan’s axis. partner. Another €&A4- 
planation is that Japan is creating a inarore 
in Asia so that Germany can effect a sudden 
coup in Europe while British attention is ce? 
tered elsewhere. 

Whatever the purpose of the latest Japanest 
moves against western interests in China, the 
United States will be asked to take a definite 
stand. Already, Secretary of State Hull is core 
sidering the question of backing British and 
French protests to.Japan with a siniilar Ameri- 
can protest. 
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The United States News 


letter day for the Works Progress 
| Administration: 
| than one. 

On that date it nct only changes 
its name to Works Projects Adminis- 
tration and becomes a part of the 
Federal Works Agency created by 
the Government reorganization plan, 


in more ways 


{Continued From Page 1] 


of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, 
but, in Boston, Alfred Landon 
predicted the President would 


jisdain a third term like a “true Revised relief system in 


making. How the House 
plans to revamp system and 
reduce costs. ; 


jemocrat” he is. Other Democrats 
characterized Mr. Landon’s pre- 
dictions as Republican wishful 


thinking. 
A lesson in undeclared war- | 


was learned by Britons in _ but, saving any violent objection by 
_ _ Congress to the new relief bill writ- 
China when by the House Appropriations 
blockaded concessions in Tient- | Committee, the WPA will have its 
‘,» and: Amoy, threatening to operations cramped by almost two 
dozen restrictions ordained by the 
starve them and thereby wring 
obedience by Great Britain to 


legislators. 

Why is it that since 1933 the Ad- 
ministration has had almost a free 
hand in its control of the WPA? 
Why is it that now for the first time 
Congress is taking a direct hand in 
the administration of relief? Why 
is it that members of the House 
Committee so severely chastised cer- 
tain projects of the WPA? And 
more important—what will happen 
' to the 2,589,285 persons now draw- 
ing regular relief checks from the 
United States Treasury? 


Japanese policies in Asia. Diplo- 
mats in London, still wrestling 
with European troubles, wonder- 
ed how to save face in the Orient 
without shedding blood. 


Thoughts of food for Tientsin 


may have led Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull to announce that’ 
food would be available for 
everyone if 
powers would forget their crazy 


only totalitarian 


Start of New Era 
In Federal Relief ? 


These are questions whose answers 
may well indicate the beginning of a 
new era in Federal relief. 
eressmen and relief officials the new 
relief bill with its many implica- 
tions is one of the biggest things 
that has happened in Washington 

since the Federal Government as- 

sumed the responsibility of caring 
for the needy unemployed. 


economics and return to normal 


trade relationships. The Secre- | 
tary's price: Abandonment of 
frantic armament building, pos- 


tive assurances of international 


good will. 
The date for war debt pay- 


ments came and passed with | 


little action in Washington. Fin- | pjjl, carrying funds totaling $1,735,- 


000,000, most of which is for the 
WPA, is viewed by Capitol Hill 
against a background of charges of 
relief fraud, of “relief in politics,” of 
alleged mismanagement and waste, 
of pressure groups, of organizations 
_ reportedly subversive in tactics. 


land paid promptly on the dot, 
in full; Hungary made a token 
remittance; others expressed re- 
grets and Washington officials 


noted that the huge investment 
returned the United States 80: 
each $10,000 
Meanwhile, a gold loan was ar- 


pose to go about making long-range 
policies in the Federal relief set-up? 
The new bill provides a clear indi- 
ecator of some of the sentiment on 
Capitol Hill. 

The bill as it passed the House 
revolutionizes the 


cents for loan. 


ranged for Paraguay to stabilize 
currency, build roads. 


The eight millionth visitor 


passed through the gates into | 


| ing a three-man board at the head 
New York's World of Tomorrow instead of the present single Admin- 
and the world of today bright- 


_istrator. This is in line with admin- 
ened for 900 German refugees 


| istrative machinery provided 
aboard the liner St. Louis, ban- 


ished from Cuba. They will be 
given temporary asylum in Bel- 
gium, France, The Netherlands, 
Great Britain; they hope eventu- 


ally to migrate to the United 
States” 


Board. 


White-Collar Projects 
Restricted by Bill 


Such a change was justified by the 
House Committee on the 
that creating work for millions and 
paying them billions “is of such 


Frenchmen joined Englishmen 
and Americans in mourning loss 
of life on submarines. The 
French submarine “Phenix” sank 
off the French-Indo China coast 
With 60 aboard. 


' complex that the 


' thority and responsibility” is a bet- 
ter method. 
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NeW 


To Con- | 


The new 1940 relief appropriations | 


But just how does Congress pro- | 


board, with Senste confirmation, 
each of the administrators receiving 
$10,000 a year. 

Other recommendations are as 
revolutionary in design. With one 
broad sweep the House Committee 
eliminated the Federal theatre pro- 
jects. And unless other phases of 
the Federal Project No. 1—arts, writ- 
ers, Music and historical records— 
are sponsored by localities, they also 
will be terminated. 

Without even waiting for 
brother committee, the Judiciary, to 


its | 


act on the Hatch bill which would | 


ban relief in politics, the Appropria- 
tions Committee voted to impose 


strict bans on relief officials’ politi- | 


cal activity. 


In the past, administrative and 
supervisory officials of the WPA have 
been barred from taking part in po- 
litical campaigns. The new bill ex- 


tends this barrier to their activity | 


in political conventions as well. 


To counteract some instances of 
questionable patriotism among WPA 
Supervisory personnel, the new bill 
demands the 
taken: “I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign 


following oath be | 


and domestic; that I will bear true | 


faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will 


well and faithfully discharge the | 


duties of the office (or employment) 


on which I am about to enter (or | 


projects. 


precedented restrictions on the administration of relief, 


“we, 


—Harris & Ewing 
BUT THE HOUSE THOUGHT OTHERWISE 

WPA Administrator Harrington found that his testimony on the 

relief agency’s activities did not stop the new relief appropria- 

tions bill as reported by a House committee from containing un- 


Left to 


‘right: Rep. Edward T. Taylor, Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee; Col. Harrington, and Rep. Clifton A. Woodrum, 
Chairman of a House WPA investigatirig committee. 


the fiscal year 1940 would be about 


2,000,000. Considerable revision will be | 


made in this figure if the earmarked 
fund remains in the bill. 


Heretofore war veterans have had | 
priority in being certified for relief | 


phasis for cercification on a strict 
basis of relative need, with prefer- 


The new bill places em- | 


ence shown to the heads of needy | 


families. 
At present the WPA estimates that 
there are close to 134,000 


relief 


' clients who are eligible for social se- | 


which I now occupy). So help me. 
God.” 
Other major provisions would | 


eliminate the present prevailing or 
so-called “security” wage and in its 
Stead require 130 hours of work a 
month for all relief clients. Now, 
the hourly rate varies from 45 for 
Skilled union labor to 130 for com- 
mon non-union labor, although both 
types of worker receive the same 
monthly compensation. 


Rotating the Workers 


On the Relief Rolls 


Another drastic proposal designed 


to put an end to “career” relief | 


workers who have remained on the 


| curity benefits, either old-age assis- 


tance or aid for dependent children. 
The new bill would bar such persons 
from the rolls after April 1, 1940. 


Testimony to the committee about | 


the financial responsibility of local 
eovernments sponsoring non-Federal 
projects led the committee to set up 
strict provisions designed to keep the 


Federal Government from bearing 


this burden. 

Other restrictions in the bill se- 
verely limit the WPA further in the 
granting of relief and expenditures 


| for projects. 


a “rotation” system whereby all who — 


nave been on. projects for 18 months 
would be removed, with set condi- 
tions outlined for their getting back 


on relief. Along with this is coupled 
demand for periodic investigations 


administrative | 
set-up of the WPA by substitut- | 


swer 
such | 
' agencies as the Social Security Board | 
and the National Labor Relations | 


of all relief clients. 


The committee axe also fell on 
WPA projects with construction costs 
exceeding $40,000-$50,000. To an- 
criticism of this proposal, 
the Committee earmarked $125,000,- 


000 of WPA funds to the PWA for | 


heavy construction jobs. 


Firmly set | 


against this is the President, who, 24 | 
hours before the bill came to the | 


House floor, flatly stated that such 
earmarking would mean pruning the 


| relief rolls of needy unemployed. 


ground 


magnitude and the problems are so _ 
judgment and | 
counsel of three men with equal au- | 


The President would | 


At present it costs the WPA $60 


a month to Keep one client em- | 


ployed. Should the Congress see fit 
to maintain this earmarked pro- 
vision, it would mean that about 
175,000 to 200,000 relief recipients 


would have to be dropped from the | 


rolls. 

In 
earlier, Administrator Harrington 
said that the average relief load 
expected to be maintained during 


testimony to the Committee | 


rolls for years is to put into effect | 


The bill is $45,890,000 less than the 
amount requested by the President, 
and falls below the current fiscal 
vear’s relief budget by $823,205,000. 
The full amount requested for the 
WPA is proposed with the exception 
of the $125,000,000 earmarked for the 
PWA. The committee axe, however, 
did cut deeply into the National 
Youth Administration’s request. With 
NYA calling for $123,000,000, the bill 
limits the fund to $81,000,000. NYA 
Administrator Williams, looking for 
a “compromise,” stated that if the 
NYA were given an additional $20,- 
000,000, it would be aple to take care 
of 200,000 more youths. 


Rep. Woodrum’s View 


Of Benefits of Plan 


A clue to the thinking of the Com- 
mittee came from Representative 
Woodrum, who declared that the bill 
not only aimed a “body blow at the 
relief racketeer” but also would cre- 
ate more jobs. Mr. Woodrum pre- 
dicted that the new national defense 
program now under way would pro- 
vide jobs for 1,100,000 persons. 

A minority report from the Repub- 
lican members of the House commit- 
tee saw the bill as a vast improve- 
ment over past relief measures in 
that it “marks the end of the prac- 


THE BATTLE LINES 
ON RELIEF POLICY 


ITTING in his small office, Col. 
Francis Harrington, WPA Ad- 
ministrator, might well have been 
astonished at his first reading of the 
new 1940 relief bill. as reported by 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee to the House. 

Pages and pages of testimony pre- 
viously given the committee by Col. 


Harrington, in which the full record 


of the WPA was cited as evidence of 
its worth, were apparently neglected 
by the committee members. Had 
they taken Col. Harrington at his 
word, they could not have imposed 
the severe restrictions on the WPA 
cited in the article above. 


What happens now? Speaking to 


1,000 WPA administrative employes, 


Col. Harrington said that “a public 
reaction has occurred which I be- 
lieve will force changes in the most 
harmful provisions of 
Beating Col. Harrington to the gun, 
the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee voted to modify some of the 


restrictions in order to short-circuit 


a bitter floor fight. The first con- 


| cession would ease the restriction on 


+ 


| 


limiting WPA building projects to 
$25,000. Instead,.the WPA would be 


_able to spend up to $50,000 on Fed- 


eral buildings and $40,000 of Federal! 
funds on other WPA construction 


projects. 


the bill.” | 


Just what stand the Administra- 


tion will take when it presents its 
views to the Senate was indicated 
in a conference Col. Harrington had 
iaSt week with the press when he 
Stated in flat terms his objections 
to certain features of the bill. 


Three-Man Board 


Faces Opposition 


Creation of the three-man board 
meets with Col. Harrington’s stern 
objections. Administration of the 
WPA, he said, requires speed and 
the ability of its head to make sure- 
fire decisions. As a matter of fact. 
he pointed out that the WPA has 
the equivalent of a three-man board 


in its roster of deputy and assistant 


administrators, who engage in con- 
ferences with the Administrator on 
matters of policy. 

Like the President, Col. Harring- 


[Continued on Page 9.] 


tice of the last six years of giving 
the President ‘blank checks’.” How- 
ever, the minority maintained the 


position that the only real solution 


to the relief problem rested in de- 
centralization, and until the Federal 
Government stepped out of the pic- 
ture and let the States take over 
complete administravica, malprac- 
tices in administration would con- 
tinue. 


Looming ahead appears to be-a 
bitter fight over the question whether 
or not the Administration will be 
able to maintain those relief princi- 
ples it has sponsored since 1933. 


Which on July 


| the problem of fitting the WPA into 


No soener had thé bill made its | 
appeirance than the President met | 


with WPA Administrator Harrington 
and NYA Administrator 


Williams. 


“REFORMING RELIEF: THE HOUSE PLAN 
FOR A NEW SYSTEM TO CHECK ABUSES, CUT COSTS 


| Jie 1'seems destined to be a red- + be able to name the three-man + 


In some quarters the situation was + 
described as “nasty,” since only two 
weeks remained before the June 30 
deadline. Even with passage of the 
bill this weekend by the House, it 


dozen agencies engaged in relief and 
construction. 

Although the President has pub- 
_ licly recognized the fact that differ- 


) ences in the nature of the WPA and 
still has to be approved by the Sen- the PWA would keep both organiza- 
ate. Failure by both houses to act tions on their present basis for some 
by July 1 would leave the relief or- | time, there is no way of knowing 
ganization without funds to operate. just how soon after July 1 the super- 
a works agency will formulate: added 
Fitting the WPA restrictions to those now being im- 

| But even barring such possibilities, 
This was one of the reasons aS- | official Washington today is wonder- 
cribed by the President for delaying | ing just how much of a loss the 
his western trip, since he was afraid | President will take from Congress or 
to leave Washington without know- whether a determined stand will en- 
ing that Congress had provided for able the White House to maintain 
hew relief appropriations. _its six-year control over the relief 

But even assuming Congress acts machinery. 

by the deadline, theré still remains The House already has shown its 
hand. It is up to the Senate now 
either to call for a new deal or to 
stand pat behind the House. 


the new Federal Works Agency, | 


1 takes over half a 


por Chief Chief 


@ In these magnificent all-Pullman -extra-fare stain- 
less steel streamliners, Santa Fe offers transcontinen- 
tal travelers the utmost in beautiful appointments and 
smooth-riding speed @ The Super Chief, racing be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles in just 39% hours, 
departs from Chicago every Tuesday,and Saturday 
evening @ The Chief, leaving Chicago every day, is the 
fastest of all California dasly trains, and the only 
daily streamliner between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
For reservations, etc., just consult: 
J. C. BATHAM, Gen. Agt., Santa Fe Railway 


525 Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Phone: District 7984-5 
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Visit BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO This YEAP 


Get “Balanced Performance” 
for Your Gasoline Money! 


7 YOUR CHOICE: Gasoline that emphasizes just one good qual- 
ity...or gasoline that gives you all 4 in full measure! 


If you want full power, pick-up, mileage and cleanliness for your 
money — get “Balanced” Mobilgas. 


This gasoline is made to atomize fast in fast-firing engines...to fire 
evenly and thoroughly. Every drop is selected for high octane value. 
Every drop is scientifically cleaned to protect today’s close engine 
clearances. Try a tankful of Mobilgas today. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Stop at the Sign of 


Friendly Service 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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June 19, 1939 


The Question the Week: 


Charles P. Taft 


Member, Taft, Stettinus and 
Hollister, Attorneys, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Son of President Taft; Hon- 
orary Chairman, Neutrality Pro- 
gram, Emergency Peace Campaign, 
1939, 


answers: 
HE recent visit of King George 
and Queen Elizabeth has .indi- 
cated the importance of the intangi- 
ble in international affairs. The 
visit of the Prime Minister could not 
have produced the same outpouring 
of friendly interest, not because of 
any approval or disapproval of his 
course of action as the responsible 
head of the British Government, but 
because the King and Queen stand 
for all the people of the British Em- 


pire, and especially of Canada and 


the British Isles. 

Americans who have visited Eng- 
land in recent years have come to 
feel more and more the bonds of tra- 
dition and common ideals. All of 
these were symbolized in the pres- 
ence of our two Visitors. 

The kindly simplicity and fresh at- 
tractiveness of these two individuais 
stood for a new realization of the 
fact that the two great English- 
speaking nations, with all their 
faults, do constitute the principal 
support of democratic ideals of peace. 


Josephine Schain 


New York City; Chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on Cause and 
Cure of War; Member of Board, 
International Alliance of Women, 


answers: 

LONGER period of time must 
i4X elapse before we shall be able to 
judge the real significance of the 
visit of Their Britannic Majesties. 

Most people in the United States 
accepted the fact that sightseeing 
was not the only reason for the trip. 
But they welcomed the royal couple 
warmly, for Americans always like a 
parade. 

Curiosity was an important factor 


in drawing out such large numbers. | 


Then curiosity turned to warmth 
with. the realization that the King 
and Queen were just two human 
beings, even as you and I, smiling, 
waving and perspiring under the hot 
sun, Considerable credit must go to 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt for turning 
the reception in this country into a 
wholesome demonstration. 


International Effects 


The visit unquestionably stirred in- 
terest in Anglo-American relations 


and sharpened up the varying points | 
ot view. Those who are always sus- 


picious of British intent and like to 
twist the lion’s tail will be admon- 
ishing all who will listen to work for 
isolation. A great many people who 
have been indifferent in the past will 
undoubtedly be stimulated to take 
more interest in international af- 
fairs hereafter. 

Those already concerned about the 
plight of the world will be re-exam- 
ining our foreign policy. In that re- 
examination a distinction will have 
to be made between a willingness to 
work with the British people and 
others in building a better world or- 
der, and the blind following of Brit- 
ish Tory leadership. 


How British May React 


I doubt that liberal! American upin- 
ion will be satisfied to follow Mr. 
Chamberlain’s leadership, no matter 

-W many visits the royal couple may 
make to our shores. 

We must also take into considera- 
tion the effect that the visit may 
have made on the British public. 
Now that their leaders, both royal 
and real, have shown an interest in 
us, it may be that the average Brit- 
isher will be discovering America one 
of these days. 

What the significant effect of the 
Visit will be, time alone can tell. 


Senator Capper 


Republican, Kansas; Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 


AM hoping, as I believe all of us 
are, that in addition to fostering 
the feeling of friendship between 
our British cousins and ourselves, 
the visit of the King and Queen may 


promote the cause of World Peaee~ 


I know that after seeing them, 
and meeting them three times dur- 
ing their two days here, I cannot 
help but realize I have a much more 
friendly feeling toward them and 
their country than toward Dictator 
Hitler, for example, and what he 
Stands for. 

But beneath all this 
friendly emotion for the King and 


surge of | 


—Underwood & Underwood 
CHARLES P. TAFT 


Queen, I know, also, that I am not 
for a military alliance with any o 
them. 


There were not a few of our peo- 
ple who fancied they detected a 
Subtle attempt to beguile a gullible 
Uncle Sam into once more pulling 
world chestnuts out of the Europ- | 
ean fire for John Bull. But the 
warmth and spontaneity of their 
welcome in the United States made 
it evident such thoughts were for- 
gotten during their stay here. 


It must have been quite an ex- 
perience for them to cross an un- | 
fortified Canadian border into a 
land that once was England’s own; | 
that had been wrested from Brit- | 
ish rule by force more than a cen- | 
tury and a half ago. Perhaps the | 
greatest single contribution our | 
English-speaking countries have | 
made toward civilization is the ex- | 
ample Set to the world in the man- | 
ner of conducting our 
toward each other. 


relations | 


The Armament Race 


To me, the great pity of it is that, 
while the United States and Great 
Britain are not arming against each 


other, both of our nations are en- 
gaged in the mad armament race 
that threatens to engulf our civiliza- 
tion, either through the destruction 
of war or the breakdown of govern- 
mental economies through bank- 
ruptcy from the backbreaking ex- 
penditures on armament. 

The evidences of this friendliest 
of feelings among our people for 
England, a friendly feeling greatly 
increased by the visit of their 
Majesties, may have, and I hope will 
have, a deterrent effect upon aggres- 
sor nations. 


But I am more firmly convinced 
than ever that the United States has 
no business getting itself entangled 
in the intrigues, disputes and strug- 
gles for power in Europe. 


Rep. Hamilton Fish 


Republican, New York; Ranking 
Minority Member, House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


HE Anglophiles are clamoring 

that we must preserve the British 
empire, Hong Kong, India, Egypt, 
and Africa, all of which were won by 
invasion, bloodshed and _ force of 
arms. Great Britain owns and con- 
trols one-fourth of the world’s sur- 
face and population. Are we to 
guarantee the status quo of the Brit- 
ish empire, in addition to Canada 
_and her possessions in the Carribean 
Sea? 

If so, we will be involved in foreign 
entanglements and wars all over the 
world. Today England is threaten- 
ing war against Japan, a few months 
ago war against Germany, a year 
ago against Italy. Next it will be 
the Arabs, or maybe India or Egypt. 

I had the honor and pleasure of 
meeting the King and Queen during 
their recent visit to Washington. 
They are charming, gracious, kindly, 
democratic people. I hope their visit 
will promote gocd will and continued 
peaceful relations between our two 
great countries. 

However, I do not believe that one 
Single vote in Congress, as to keep- 
ing out of war or for the scttling of 
the war debts on a satisfactory basis, 
was changed by their visit. 

Interest payments on the five-bil- 
lion-dollar British war debt to us | 
came due June 15. In spi.e of the 
fact that Great Britain is spending 
billions on armaments and‘ has | 
_ loaned $250,000,000 to European na- | 


~stlons in recent years, she still refuses 


to pay us a Single penny on her war | 
debts. And we still continue to hold 
the bag and stagger alone under 
these huge unpaid debts. 


(In answer to the Question of the 
Week, Representative Fish submitted | 
his radio address, aver the Columbia | 
Byoadcasting System at Washington, 
June 15, from which the foregoing | 
excerpls are taken.) 


- was a matter of import to the citi- 


| zens of the United States it afforded 


_ tives of a great and sovereign gov- 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


What will be the real effects of the visit of the King and 
Queen of Great Britain to the United States? 

After the pomp and ceremony of the royal visit, the pub- 
lic now is asking itself that question. Thought turns natur- 
ally to the effects on international relations, to possible new 
ties between two great democracies. 

Because of world-wide interest in the visit and of the im- 
portance of it in world relations, The United States News 
addressed to Washington diplomats, to members of Con- 
gressional foreign relations committees, heads of interna- 
tional organizations and to economists and others the fol- 
lowing question: 


What do you think will be the principal effect, 
from the standpoint of international affairs, of the 
visit of Their Britannic Majesties to the United 
States? | 


Answers are presented herewith. 


' ligious freedom and a government by 
and for the people. 

High officials from London have 
apparently convinced the Adminis- 
tration of their government's posi- 
tion, but it remained for the British 
King and Queen to impress the 
American people of the sincerity of 
purpose of the British Empire. . In 
this light, the royal visit has been a 
delightful experience to us in the 


ded | United States and possibly accom- 
zens of the Dominion as it afforde _ plished much for Great Britain. 


them the opportunity to see the > 
symbols of their Empire. To the citi- 


Stephen F. Chadwick 


Seattle, Wash.; National Com- 
mander, The American Legion, 


answers: 


HE visit of Their Britannic Majes- 
ties to the Dominion of Canada 
and to the United States of America | 


Rep. John Kee 
Democrat, West Virginia; 
Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 
| E visit of Their Majesties un- 
doubtedly accomplished much 
in the establishment of a more cor- 
dial and friendly feeling between 
the peoples of the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. While here, 
the genial and courteous British 
King and his lovely, smiling Queen 
won the hearts of all of us. 
For a-.hospitality extended without 


an opportunity of extending a gra- 
cious hospitality to the representa- 


ernment, 
Their Majesties demonstrated that 


Gertrude C. Bussey | 


The United States News 


Baltimore, Md.; National Presi- 
dent, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Goucher College, 


answers: 


HE Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom is grate- 


_ful for any gesture or demonstra- 


tion of friendship between the 
United States and other countries. 
Therefore, any strengthening of the 
ties of genuine goodwill between the 
United States and the British Em- 
pire would be welcomed by us. 


However, we are concerned that 
the drama and pomp of a royal visit 
should not be used by the British 
Foreign Office or the United States 
Government to trick the American 
people into the acceptance of a mili- 
tary alliance. This we see as the ob- 
vious purpose of the visit of the 
British monarchs. We believe that 
the use of “circuses” for the sinister 
purposes of power politics is un- 
worthy of our democratic govern- 
ment. 


We, therefore, hope that the visit 


of the two very charming and genu- 


ine young rulers of Great Britain 


| 


will only cement the natural and 
cultural ties between the two great 
English-speaking peoples, and that 
the American citizens will he too 


politically sophisticated to allow this | 


very charming and brilliant episode 
of a royal visit to warp their natural 
intelligence or to blind them to po- 
litical realities. 


stint or measure, they repaid us in 


—Harris Ewing 
DR. ALFRED BILMANIS 


Frederic A. Ogg 


Professor of Political Science, Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin; Author of 

Books on European Governments 
and Politics. 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


LTHOUGH misrepresented 


and 


belittled by the controlled press — 


in the totalitarian States, the roval 
visit can hardly have failed to im- 
press the dictators with the moral 


| solidarity of the English-speaking 


| 


the simplicity of their manners, the. 
graciousness of their conduct, the + 


kindliness of their 


their democratic, American-like 


every action, | 


bearing and the evident sincerity of | 


their appreciation. 


They were just | 


“real folks” and, as such, captured | 
and held our admiration and friend- | 


Ship. 


that the visit will in any manner | 
affect the foreign policy of the | 


United States nor will it have any 
bearing upon our official relations 
with the British government. 


issue of June 12, published replies of 
a number of outstanding authorities 


—Harris & Ewing 
STEPHEN F. CHADWICK 


in order that the Government busi- 
they were gracious and considerate 


guests. The people of the United 
States endeavored to be gracious and 
considerate hosts. 

The visit was an evidence of an 
amity existing between the two 
countries which, as citizens of the | questions were received too late for 
United States, we sincerely trust may | publication in that issue: 


some day characterize the relations | 
John Thurston 


between all nations. 
Evanston, Ill.; Department of 


Beyond that I do not feel that 
any principal effect can be observed 

Political Science, Northwestern 
University, 


nor do I feel that there should be 
answers: 


any particular implications, 
BELIEVE that a better under- 
Standing between Government 
and business would help to produce 
recovery, although other factors also 


there, or is there not, reason to think 
that a better understanding between 
the Government and business men 
would produce recovery?” 


The following answers to these 


— 


Rep. A. G. Schiffler 


Republican, West Virginia; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Foreign 


Affairs ‘need to be considered. A better un- 
: derstanding is important simply be- 
answers: cause business men make decisions 


on the basis of what they think is 
going to happen. Uncertainty and 
lack of confidence tend to keep them 
from acting. 

In Great Britain, where coopera- 
tion between Government and busi- 


/E, in the United States, feel closer 
to the British than do other peo- 
ples. The same language, system of 
law, democrati¢ institutions and re- 
ligious freedom form a bond of sym- 


pathy not shared - between other ness has been practiced for the last 
great nations, several years, business activity has, 
We are fierce commercial rivals | I believe, been above the 1929 level 


and frequently we are assailed with 
coubts of Britain’s sincerity, but un- 
der it all there is a feeling of friend- 
ship which is quickly manifested 
when we think the British people are 
in grave danger. 

Notwithstanding our natural in- 
clination to favor England, their in- 
effectual foreign policy, since Japan 
took Manchuria in 1931, culminating 
in the absorption of Czechoslovakia 
by Germany in 1938-39, has lost them 
prestige and made us suspicious of 
their motives. It appears to me that 
it was to revive our former esteem 
and to reassure us of their determi- 
nation to resist domination of the 
world by force, that their Britannic | ernment. 


Majesties visited the United States. | But things are seldom one-sided 

George VI and his charming Queen | and business cannot escape its own 
Elizabeth, symbolizing the British responsibility forever by talk of lack 
Empire, rekindled in the hearts of | of confidence. No new legislation 
Americans a feeling of common pur- | threatens, and business men should 
pose—to live peacefully in the world | be able by now to adjust themselves 
in possession of personal liberty re- | to most existing New Deal legisla- 


since 1935; Colonel Ayres reports 
British industrial production for 1938 
at 115.7 per cent of 1929, and Ameri- 
can at 72.3 per cent. 

There is no mystery as to what 
needs to be done to promote good 
feeling between Government and 
business. When a man wishes to be 
friendly he will not lack ways of 
making his desire known, but his 
heart must be sincere or hypocrisy 
will be all too evident. It is par- 
ticularly important that new invest- 
ment be made as attractivesand con- 
venient as possible and to this end 
the capital gains tax should be re- 
pealed. Above all, ordinary, common 
honesty should be practiced in Gov- 


on two questions, namely: “(1) What, | 
in your opinion, are the specific 
things that Government needs to do | 


ness feud can. end?” and “(2) Is | 


' second, 


HOW CAN U. S. END 
"ITS BUSINESS FEUD? 


“The United States News,” in the tion. If they have confidence in 


themselves, they should now be able 
to go ahead. 

The most important contribution 
that business could make to recovery 


— 


would be a general lowering of prices, | 


as recommended in the Brookings 
Institution studies a few years ago, 
and just recently by the National 


City Bank. The Secretary of Com- | 
merce could do nothing better than | 


to initiate action looking to coop- 
erative efforts to bring down prices 
wherever possible and thus increase 
sales, production, and employment. 


Strengthening 


This approach appears to offer the > 


greatest possibilities for a solution 
of our troubles. 


E. Kent Hubbard 


Hartford, Conn.: President, The 
Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., 


answers: 


comed. 


AY I suggest at least two specific | 
| politics, this visit, without any com- | 


things that the Government 


needs to do in order to mitigate this | 


problem of the so-called 


“Govern- | 


ment-business feud.” First, it should | 


adopt a “businesslike” .method 


in | 


connection with its fiscal policy with | war and peace. | 
While an alliance between these | 
_ people would be neither possible nor 


an end to balancing the budget; and 
it must abandon its ten- 
dency to legislate by rapid-fire trial- 
and-error instead of ‘by careful 
amendment of the old law. 

In connection®with the first, if you 


world, and with its certainty that in 
any war with Great Britain that 
they might precipitate, American 
opinion would quite solidly support 


the British side. 


They must now realize more 
ciearly, too, that whatever the im- 
mediate outcome of the Hull neu- 
trality proposals, Greai Britain and 
France would, on one _ basis or 
another, quite certainly be given our 
passive and probably in time our ac- 
tive support. 

Britain could hardiy have been 
more fortunate in the emissaries to 


_ whom it fell to carry out the mis- 
It is not, however, my thought | 


sion, and our people must have been 
stirred to a warmer regard for the 
sister democracy across the seas 
which they personalized for us. 

Strengthening and dramatizing 
Anglo-American friendship, the 
world pageant recently staged can 
have but one effect, namely, further 
to restrain the totalitarian regimes 
from going to lengths making war 
inevitable. 


Quincy Wright 
Professor of International Law, 
University of Chicago; Special 
Assistant, Navy Department, 
1918-21; Writer on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 


HE visit of the British sovereigns 


— 


WHAT WILL THE PRINCIPAL EFFECTS 
VISIT BRITISH KING AND QUEEN? 


Dr. Alfred Bilmanis 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Latvia. 


answers: 

ITH reference to your letter yo. 

garding the effect of the visit of 
Their Britannic Majesties to the 
United States from the Standpoint of 
international affairs, it is my Opin- 
ion that as a rule the visit of the 
head of a state is considered to he 
a signal token of friendship towara 
the country visited. 

There is, therefore, every reason to 
expect that the visit of the King and 
Queen of England will result jn a 
further. strengthening of the tices of 
friendship already existing between 
the United States and Canada and 
the United States and Great Britain, 


Rep. Pete Jarman 


Democrat, Alabama; Member, 
House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: Former Commander 
Alabama Department, Ameri- 
can Legion, 


answers: 
HILE the visit of Their Majesties, 
King George and Queen Fliza- 
beth, to the United States will un- 
doubtedly create a much closer re- 
lation between America and Great 
Britain, I am constrained to fee} 
that the principal effect of their 


_ visit, from the standpoint of inter- 


national affairs, will be a stabilizing 


one which will have the effect of 


greatly smoothing out world fric- 
tion. 

The spontaneous reception 
corded them on every hand can but 
prompt the realization throughout 


_the world that nations separated by 


vast expanses of water or land, as 


the United States and the Britisn 


Isles are, or dwelling side by side, as 
Canada nestles on our northern por- 


der, can dwell together in peace and 
| harmony. 


Furthermore, this visit and its re- 
ception will, in my opinion, certainly 


impress nations on conquest rather 


than on peace bent, with the danger 
of pursuing their destructive, grasp- 
ing, horrible course. 

I do not-mean to indicate the be- 
lief that they will necessarily feel 
that war would produce an alliance 
between the United States anda 
Great Britain, but I refer to the 
psychological effect and consequent 
realization they must entertain that 


if these two countries can dwell to- 


to the United States seems to | 


have had an excellent effect 


the 


in 
friendship be- | 


tween the English-speaking peoples. | 


At this time of dangerous inter- 
national controversy any evidence 


of a spirit of solidarity and confi- | 


dence among the democratic and 
peace-loving countries is to be wel- 
No one can accuse either 
of these countries of haying aggres- 
Sive designs at the present time, and 


consequently, evidences of their soli- | 


darity should not be a cause of 
alarm to any country not itself bent 
upon disturbing the peace. 


Value of Parallel Action 


As a matter of practical world 


mitment, has created a presumption 


chief actors 


gether in such amity others ¢an, 
should and must dc likewise. 


Frederick J. Libby 


Washington, D. C., Executive 
Secretary, National Council for 
Prevention of War; 


answers: 
S FAR as I have been able to 0b- 
serve, the objectives of those 
astute statesmen who planned this 
visit were finally limited to the pro- 
motion of good will and this pur- 
pose was accomplished. 

No one here or abroad was givell 
ground for alarm that a ‘ew 
tente was being secretly slipped over 
on the American people. 

One false move on the part of ' 
in the drama mish! 


easily have precipitated a debate 


of friendship between the two great- | 
quiet. 


est economic and naval powers in 


_ the world, which in combination can 
upon | 


exercise a decisive influence 


desirable, a general conviction that 
they are ready to pursue parallel 


- actions in the interest of world or- 
der and justice is bound to have a 


will pardon reference to a local situ- | 


ation, it seems timely to remark that 
the Connecticut Assembly adjourned 
June 7 with a balanced budget. 
After a long period of spending, the 
State government, under the leader- 
Ship of its newly-elected Governor 


Baldwin, says that the spending must © 


Stop and that the Government must 
live within its income. 
adopted the “butcher book” method 


Salutary influence. | 
As a matter of international mo- | 
rality, this gesture should serve to | 


rally the somewhat drooping confi- | 
dence of the states of the world in | 
the possibility of solidarity among | 
_ secretary, Lord Lothian, is to replac® 


| liberal and democratic states. and 


Connecticut | 


of bookkeeping and saw to it that | 
the debits did not exceed the credits. | 
Industry and business in Connecti- | 


cut heaves a sigh of relief, and 
though that sigh may be by a be- 
wildered public, because spending 
continues everywhere else, it is none 


the less a sigh of relief. Connecticut | 


business and industry can now pro- 


gress in confidence that the State | 
government will not, for the next bi- | 


ennium at least, bludgeon it with 
taxes and debt. 


[Continued on Page 8.] 


Now, if only the | 


National Government could see fit to | oa, and British peoples toward each 


on the war debts in the 
which would have been carried 0” 
radio and press to every home. Bt’ 
the President was restrained in Nis 
utterances and kept his Goebbe.* 


~~ 


The young royal couple proved 
democratic, friendly and tactiu. 


' The lions of the Senate were gene-- 


ously treated—a1 their wives, the 
lionesses. 
So the visit seems really to have 


strengthened the bonds cf friend- 


between the British Empire 


to create a new impetus toward con- | 
certed action for peace and justice | 


in international relations, without 
which democracy and liberty can- 
not indefinitely survive. 


Publie’s Attitude Vital 


It cannot be too much emphasized 
that the realities in world politics 
consist in the attitudes of the pub- 
lics of the great powers toward each 
other. 


' step the bounds of discretion. 


the United States. | 

I notice in the papers that tess 
is talk now of sending the lit! 
princesses to follow up their pa'- 
ents’ visit. Earl Baldwin is comi'>, 
too, A brilliant and popular speaker! 
and writer, Lloyd George's forme! 


the silent ambassador who now re) 
resents Great Britain in Washington, 

It seems incredible that the Bri- 
ish, who are usually the best props 


gandists in the world, should ven 


they easily may. 


True, they..may want to know 
more about us. The fact that une 
special American edition of the Lon- 


Times gave less space to 


Such attitudes are more im- | 


portant than the formal terms of. 


treaties and alliances. 


I am convinced that the recent 


visit has had a real effect in increas- | 


ing the friendliness of the Ameri- 


other. 


New Deal than to the Red Indians 
has be amusingly featured by out 
columnists. 

Our British cousins think of Amv? 
ica too seldom between their eme' 
gencies to keep well informed !r- 


he 
garding events here. But it wih 


| a mistake to overdo the appeal. 
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The United § tates News 


THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY: WHAT REVISED PLAN 
" WILL MEAN TO EMPLOYERS, WORKERS AND AGED 


* 


VERY ONE of the more than 44,- 


900,000 Americans covered by the | 


ederal 
nee system has a direct cash 


sake in the proposed amendments 
ne Social Security Act which al- 


cal have been approved by the 
House and are expected to pass the 
Senate. 


Al] the employers in all of 43 
‘Michigan, Idaho, Indiana, 
Rhode Island and West Virginia. ex- 
cepted) can effect a saving amount- 
ing to a total of about $250,000,000 if 


Siates 


The new social security. 
Benefits for aged, jobless 
and employers. Scales of 


payment. 


their State legislatures take advan- 
tage Of an amendment reducing un- 
employment insurance taxes. 


An additional $65,000,000 saving | 


would be realized by employers by 
having the unemployment tax based 
on the first $3,000 of an employe’s 


salary, instead of the entire pay roll, 


Government’s old-age 


} 


as at present. In addition, refunds | 
amounting to about $15,000,000 would | receive? 


be provided employers who were late 
in getting their contributions to the 
State funds. 


The Increased Security 


Planned by Congress 


Answers to the following questions | 


indicate the increased security Con- 
gress is aiming to provide employes, 
and the method by which it hopes 
to spur business expansion by easing 
the employer’s tax load. 

Suppose that an employe is earn- 


: ing $25 a week. What happens to his 

. old-age insurance payment under the 
new proposal? 

Now every week, 25 cents is de- | 
; ducted from his pay for the old-age 


, insurance fund. The employer con- 
| tributes a like amount. Under the 
proposal the 25 cents weekly insur- 
ance payment would be continued 
: until January 1, 1943. This is de- 
. signed to “freeze” the present tax of 
: l per cent instead of jumping it to 
: l'; per cent on Jan. 1, 1940, as the 
law now provides. The three-year 
saving to contributors amounts to 
adout $825,000,000. 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


AND NOW THE SENATE TALKS SOCIAL SECURITY 
Passage by the House of amendments to the social security act, 
designed to liberalize the provisions and also to extend some re- 
lief to employers, brings Social Security Board Chairman Alt- 
meyer to the Senate Finance Committee to plead for the same 
treatment by the Senate. Testifying also, Senator Byrnes asked 

his colleagues to enact the amendments. 


& Ewing 
SENATOR JAMES F. BYRNES 


proposal, instead of January 1, 1942, 
as the law now permits. 

Just what kind of a monthly check 
will the worker who reaches the age 


of 65 and retires from employment | 


Here in tabulated form is the 
schedule Congress will approve: 


Years Monthly paym'tsif Monthly paym’ts if 
Jnder Average Wage Average Wage. 


che Was $50 Was $100 

Plan Single Married Single Married 
3 $20.60 $30.90 $25.75 $38.63 
) 21.00 31.50 26.25 39.38 

i0 22.00 33.00 27.50 41.25 

20 24.00 36.00 30.00 45.00 

30 26.00 39.00 32.50 48.75 

46 28.00 40.00 35.00 52.50 


Years Monthly paym'ts if Monthly paym'ts if 
Under: Average Wage Average Wage 


the Was $150 Was $250 
Pian Single Married Single Married 
$30.90 $4635 $41.20 $61.80 

bs) 31.50 47.25 42.00 63.00 
10 33.00 49.50 44.00 66.00 
20 36.00 54.00 48.00 72.00 
30 39.00 58.50 52.00 78.00 
40 42.00 63.00 56.00 84.00 


How does the Government make 
the increases? 
In th? first place, the employe’s 


average wage will be the basis on 


which the old-age benefit is com- 
puted, instead of the total of accu- 
mulated wages, as at present. More 
important, however, the increase 
comes in making a supplementary 
kenefit for wives who also are 65 
years of age or over. For example, 
the way the law now stands, the 
average monthly payment in 1942, for 
either single or married men, would 
come to about $17.50. What Congress 
proposes to do is to boost the 
monthly benefit to about $28.85 for 
single men and $38.75 for husband 
and wife. 

But suppose the worker dies before 
he reaches the age of 65? What bene- 
fits are there going to be for his 


the present law, the widow, 

and dependent parents 
would receive only a lump sum pay- 
ment equal to 315 per cent of the 


orphans 


earnings covered by the program. 
Congress now plans to make monthly 
benefit payments to the worker's 
heirs. 

What will these benefits amount 


Widows will be eligible for a pay- 
rient equal to three-fourths of the 


basic benefit the husband would 


during the Worlds Fair 


The Plaza has advised its patrons through- 
out the World that rates will remain the 


Single from $7 Double from $9 Suites from $15 


Air-Conditioned Rooms Are Available 
Subway at Hotel direct to World’s Fair 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 


in Rates 


? What happens in 1943? 
: At that time the employe earning 
$25 weekly would have 50 cents de- 
ducted from his pay every week, with 
ri alike amount contributed by his em- 
ployer. 
Increased Payments 

In Future Years 

Is that the most that will ever be 
pad by the employe toward his old- || 
age insurance? 

No. Beginning in 1946, the em- | 
hoye and his employer will each | 
have to pay 2'5 per cent of the work- | 
$s earnings, and by 1949, each will | 
be contributing a flat 3 per cent to |, 

b- 'he old-age insurance fund. This is | 

se the top }:mit. | 

1s But important is the date on which | 

0- the Government will start to pay | 

te Of on its old-age annuities. When | to? 

does that commence? | 

Pn Monthly benefit payments will be- | 

On January 1, 1940, under the 
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ne AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH ST. 


| 


| 


| 


have been entitled to; dependent 
children and parents (over 65) will 
be entitled to one-half. 

Here in tabulated form is a sample 
cf what these monthly benefits will 
amount to if the husband had aver- 
aged $100 a month: 


Years Dependent 

Under Widow and Parent or 
Plan Widow 1 Child 1 Child 
3 $19.31. $32.19 $12.88 
5 19.69 32.81 13.13 
10 20.63 34.38 13.75 
20 22.50 37.50 15.00 
30 24.38 40.63 16.25 
40 26.25 43.75 17.50 


What happens if the worker leaves 
no survivors? 

In that- event, his estate—going 
either to relatives or those encoun- 
tering funeral expenses—would re- 
ceive a lump sum payment amount- 


ing to six times the basic benefit to 
which the worker would have been 


entitled. For example, if the worker 


+ died: three years after being covered 
| by old-age insurance and had earned 


an average of $100 a month, the 
estate would receive $154.50 instead 
of the $126 now granted by law. 


What happens to a worker who 
reaches the age of 65 and continues 
to work? Is he eligible for benefits? 


No. Unless employment ceases at 
that age, both employer and employe 
niust continue to contribute to the 
cld-age insurance fund. Only when 
the employe. ceases work will the 
taxes stop and the monthly benefits 
start. 


1,100,000 More Persons 
To Come Under Plan 


‘What about those not now covered 
by the old-age insurance? 

Congress is planning to extend this 
security to 1,100,000 additional per- 
sons such as seamen, bank employes 
and employe@ persons now over 65 
years of age. 

What about those not now covered 
by unemployment insurance? 

Congress is planning to extend this 
system to 200,000 additional persons 
employed in banks. 

Suppose the individual is needy, 


23,000,000 Consumers 
At your Door 


One fourth of the nation's buying 
power is within overnight delivery of 
New Jersey. America's first and third 
largest cities—New York and Philadel- 
phia—but a few hours distant from 
any part of the state. Down go your 
distribution costs, when. your indus- 
trial plant is located here. Do as 1374 
alert manufacturers did in 1938—start 
economical operations in New Jersey. 
No state taxes on industry ... un- 
equalled transportation facilities .., 
skilled labor... and the 
world’s richest market. 


M’rite to Desh 24-0, Stare House, y 
Trenton, N.J. tor your copy of Fx f 


** New Industrial Digest ef New Jeriey."* 


aged and blind and unprotected by 


old-age insurance? What does Con- | 


gress propose to do? 

Those persons now are eligible to 
$30 monthly on a_ Federal-State 
matching plan, the Federal Govern- 


ment paying half. Congress plans to | 


increase its benefit to $20 a month, 


and if the State matches it. the 


| 


needy blind may receive $40 monthly. 
Congress also plans to allot more 
funds to needy dependent children. 
Lessening the tax burden now 


unemployment insurance’ reserve 
funds where those reserves are more 


Louisiana, 
borne by employers under the social | 
| security program is effected by Con- | 
cress’ recommending cuts in State | 


than adequate to cope with jobless- 
ness, Wisconsin, California, Con- 
necticut, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont and Virginia em- 
ployers will effect large-scale sav- 
ings if the State legislatures follow 


the lead of Congress. 


REMEMBER ~ 


that fellow who was living off his folks 
in 1933 ? He's got a good job now in | | 
a parts factory that supplies a truck 
factory that supplies trucks especially 
for the brewing industry. _BEER HAS 
CREATED 1,000,000 JOBS IN 100 INDUSTRIES 


RECORD Facts That Concern You 
REMEMBER 


-that quarter section that the\ 
farmer was going to sell off in 1933) 
after it had been in his family since 
his great-grandfathers time ? 
Today it is paying him a nice» 
profit, planted in crops for the; 


brewing trade. BEER now makes 


revenues, 


tailing offends no one. 


those down- at-the-heel 
school houses in 1933 ? 
BEER taxes have helped 
many a school board. 


Six years ago, nothing. Today, a source of a 
million jobs, of real farm income, of huge tax 


The brewers realize that these benefits for 
‘everyone are here to stay as long as beer re- 


True, brewers can enforce no laws. But 


BEER PAYS A MILLION 


DOLLARS A DAY IN TAXES 
NATION-WIDE 


a market for 3,000,000 acres . 


-those nearly-empty town treasuries 
in 1933? TODAY, through federal 
state and local agencies, a share 
of the nations huge #400 MILLION 
yearly beer revenue comes back 
to benefit every community. 


they can—énd will support all law enforce- 
ment everywhere—to keep beer retailing as 
acceptable as beer itself. 


May we send you the story of their forward- 
looking program of cooperation discussed in a 


special booklet? United Brewers Industrial 


Foundation, Dept. K4, 21 E.40thSt., New York. 


By burning 25% slower than the average of the 15 other of 
the largest-selling brands tested —slower than any 
of them— CAMELS give smokers the equivalent of E 


EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


AMEL’S expensive tobaccos, so inexpensive to smoke—is welcome 
news to millions who are keen for the smoking thrill of finer 
tobaccos! Naturally, a slower-burning cigarette, Camel, gives more 
and better smoking for the money. And now the impartial research 
of a leading laboratory proves that Camels burn far slower than 
the average of the 15 other of the largest-selling brands. Here are 


3 cigarette facts discovered by this scientific group: 


brands. 


‘= 


Copyright, 1939, J, Reynolds Tobacco 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. Q 


Camels were found to contain MORE TOBACCO BY WEIGHT 
than the average for the 15 other of the largest-selling 


CAMELS BURNED SLOWER THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
TESTED—25% SLOWER THAN THE AVERAGE TIME OF THE 
15 OTHER OF THE LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS! By burning 
25% slower, on the average, Camels give smokers the 
equivalent of 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


In the same tests, CAMELS HELD THEIR ASH FAR LONGER 
than the average time for all the other brands. 


Now—as the summer season of extra 
smoking starts — begin enjoying the 
cigarette of extra smokes! Everyone can 
afford the coolness, the true mildness, 
the ripe, delicate taste and fragrance of 
smoking pleasure at its best. Yes, enjoy 
more smoking for your money and the 
added bonus of Camel's costlier tobaccos. 
Try Camels— America’s favorite and 
thriftiest way to true smoking enjoyment! 


4 * 
= 


fos 


A BATTERY OF “SMOKERS” used 
in the impartial laboratory tests to 
determine the actual burning time 
of 16 of the largest-selling brands- 
of cigarettes. Trained scientists and 
special equipment assured scien- 
tifically accurate control, Camels 
(shown here under test) proved to be 
25% slower burning than the aver- 
age of the 15 other brands tested, 
giving Camel smokers the equiv- 
alent of 5 extra smokes per pack! 


cigarette buy! 


THE CIGARETTE 


OF 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Penny for penny 
your best 
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MEMBER, 1940 | 
IS JUST AROUND} 


RELIEF REFORMS: 
HOW EDITORS 


fense 
[THE CORNER} VIEW PLANS = 
For 
new relief bill presented to Congress by Repre 
a the Appropriations Committee of the House sees 

receives a fair degree of commendation from 

the newspapers and arouses little controversy. 
Saat While part of the press is still willing to con- fly 
sider the possibilities of greater local responsi- C 

bility, the demand is not extensive. 

It is felt by the majority of commenting Lo 
editors that the measure represents a worth- ee 
while effort to produce a more workable system 
of handling the problem of the needy. os 

A feature which receives more attention than appre 
any other is that which would stagger employ- this a 
ment under a furlough system, considered by Al 
advocates to help in spreading relief. “a 

“All now employed,” hind 
Furlough Plan explains the New York Bet 
For Workers Sun (Ind.), “who have et 
Divides Press been on the pay rolls for rema: 
more than eighteen 
months are to be discharged at the end of 
August. This and other provisions may help | 
a}. 5 to loosen the grip of such agencies as the Wh 
Workers Alliance, and should certainly make Cong’ 
FAY Federal work relief less attractive to those who nee 
s % look on it only as a grand opportunity to live . 
- Sak on the people, to the breaking point of public many 
fy) ee patience. The removal of the theater project, boug! 
ere if it is accomplished, may help to end a prece- mate 
dent in expensive propaganda which would be 
Wing ht dangerous in the hands of any party.” a: over. 
“A saving.should result,” advises the Indian- THE DICE ARE LOADED AGAINST HIM In 
AS THE PROPORTIONS WOULD SEEM apolis Star (Rep.), “from the provision for Cartoonist Orr for the Washington Times-Herald the 


staggering employment among persons who 
have been on relief. This class will be forced 
: by taking a 60-day ‘vacation.’ A politically- 
minded Congress whose attention is centered 
on attracting votes for the next election may 
nite ; TT look askance at this provision.” 

The commenting press is divided on this 
phase of relief, with three-quarters recording 
their approval of the furlough and one-quarter 
registering criticism. 

Vigorous opposition to this proposal is of- 
fered by the Philadelphia Record (Ind.), and 
that paper argues: 

“If the House committee had deliberately set 
out to make a ghastly joke of WPA, it could 
not have succeeded better than by its furlough 


plan. 
‘ Blow to Morale “Those who quit spend , 
60 days looking for pri- ‘4 Col 
Of the Needy vate jobs. If they fail to % 
during the 60 days they Hi a incc 
will then be ‘considered’ for reinstatement. 4 
“This perfectly dreadful notion neatly de- 
feats the entire purpose of WPA at one shot. oe Hous¢ 
Pe That purpose is to maintain the morale of the : re 
jobless. It was with that purpose in mind that utter! 
our national debate on relief was resolved in | | 
favor of the more expensive WPA instead of / iged 
BURLY “Yet the subcommittee, by this piece of legis- tt buy ¢ 
Vt Qh lation, throws that purpose out the window.” ; Que 
ONE FOR THE CLASS OF ECONOMICS agreed. that most of the future cost of relief, . eg 1,283 
Cartoonist Fitzpatrick for ths St. Louis Post-Dispatch whatever its form, will continue to come from 
Federal sources,” and that paper finds that sen- A 
timent as expressed control as “a THe BU LOMATIC TYPEWRITER 
+ EFFECTS OF KING’S VISIT + —f 
EWSPAPER comment on the visit to the* Declaring that the visit is related to Euro- Injury Done am lin ae 
United States of King George and Queen | pean diplomacy, the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) | To Recipients wholesome sign that ware recen 
Elizabeth of Englard deals largely with the sig- | comments: “If Mr. Chamberlain can land both | sons resent the dole.” servic 
nificance of the royal tour. Mr. Roosevelt and Stalin, he may ask his critics By the Dole The Times adds: i : the si 
In the judgment of 70 per cent of the press, if they think he must be regarded as a stupid “Once large numbers of employable men, es- ge | Ros 
the attitude of the American people, as indi- | British statesman who was unequal to the task pecially young men, become inwardly recon- oe ) of An 
cated by the warmth of the reception, showed | when the Empire was in trouble.” ciled to'the dole, this form of intended helpful- i\{ ‘i Wall tity. 
recognition of the ties of friendship between “Neither nation,” recalls the Kansas City Star ness will have done the worst damage any social sa iv Gas Be 
the two nations, based upon a common language | (Ind.), “has threatened the independence of system can inflict—love of idleness.” om p TS AO : 
and devotion to similar ideals. other peoples. Both are profoundly interested Suggestions from some critics that com- ti ag _ rs a 
Among the editors who thus spoke of rela- | in the maintenance of a just peace. It is good munists are among the beneficiaries of relief (ee Bs BRE m stron, 
tions extending across the Atlantic were some | that the spirit expressed in the 4,000 miles of are answered by the Philadelphia Evening ieee ele Rae. : and 
who sensed a feeling of unity while others saw | unfortified frontier between the United States Ledger (Rep.), with the statement: PNY. ae i: Hes lened 
only approval of a pair of kindly visitors. The | and one of the nations of the British common- “The danger which communism presents in Br K th i ‘ : hg 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.) comments: wealth=should be symbolized in the welcome this country seems small. And, of course, there Xe 3 ‘f ay sy me 
“The fact that millions of Americans have | given the King and Queen in Washington.” is no law against being a communist—or even . ae Advis, 
lately decided that the King of England is, on “The King and Queen,” states the Emporia a ‘fellow traveler.’ There are, indeed, laws nae of wh 
the whole, a remarkably nice fellow, has no real | (Kans.) Gazette (Rep.), “are not here because which provide for the orderly change of the ee a ber, y 
bearing on our relations with the British Em- | they want to be. They are a couple of lay fig- Government. be on 
pire, but it may be highly important, neverthe- | ures of state on casters, being moved around by “WPA workers and others who favor com- q : ae 
less, because it may do much to counteract | the British Government to make friends for a munism undoubtedly, for the most part, have ae House 
irrational prejudice.” F tory cabinet which is in sad trouble, standing | been deluded by promises of Utopia. Few are follow 
| It is pointed out by the Sun that “when prac- | in grave danger and the need of prayer. No one as violent as some people make them out to be. " 
tical matters are to be discussed, Mr. Hull and | can question the entirely proper conduct of the Most of them are deserving of compassion. roy > : 
Lord Halifax will got together, not the King | royal pair. No one can doubt that they are do- They have, as Colonel Harrington said, been 4 ad | he 4 
and the President. | ing their best. But the signs are not right.” ‘pretty severely buffeted by fate’.” Bh pte SORT Sono Seiden ideas 
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AIR DEFENSE: 
LINDBERGH 
AS GUIDE 


* 


THEN the full story of this year’s 
\t vast spending for national de- 
fense is told, the name of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh probably will 
figure in it prominently. 

‘For a committee of the House of 
Representatives has just now re- 


Col. Lindbergh: His in- 
fluence on our air defense. 
Congress listens to the 
Lone Eagle. 


ported out the key bill of the Air 
Corps expansion program, a bill that 
appropriates 292 million dollars for 
this arm of defense. 

At the same time the committee is 
jetting the public take a look at tes- 
timony delivered a month ago be- 
hind closed doors by Col. Lindbergh. 

Between the terms of the bill and 
the recommendations in the noted 
aviator’s testimony there are some 
remarkable parallels. 


_ Emphasis Placed 
On Large Air Force 


when President Roosevelt wrote to 
Congress in January etching the out- 
lines of the largest national defense 
program the country has ever known 
in time of peace, he asked for as 


many military airplanes as could be . 


bought with $300,000,000. He esti- 
mated this sum would buy about 
3,000 airplanes. 

Then Congress began to think this 
over. 

In its report published last week, 
the Appropriations Committee of the 


RR 


5, 


DEFENSE ADVISER 
Col. Charles Lindbergh’s influence 
on national air defense is shown in 
the bill reported out by the House 
Military Affairs Committee which 
incorporates several of the Colonel’s 
- ideas. 


House, handling the request for Air 
Corps funds, agreed with the Presi- 
dent that “our existing forces are so 
ullerly inadequate that they must be 
immediately strengthened.” It ob- 
liged by providing money to buy 
2,290 planes by 1941, but made it op- 
tional with the President whether to 
buy the entire number in one year. 

Questioning the wisdom of buying 
80 many planes all at once, the com- 
mittee suggested buying just 1,007 
Planes now for active operations and 


Postponing purchase of the other 
1,283 planes. 


Col. Lindbergh’s Views 


Followed in Report 

This hesitancy of the Conimittee 
about buying large numbers of 
planes Parallels the advice it re- 
félved from Col. Lindbergh, who has 
tecently completed a term of active 
service for the Air Corps, surveying 
the status of American aeronautics. 
Col. Lindbergh advised the Com- 
mittee to concentrate on the quality 
nee aircraft, not the quan- 
Beg added that American aviation 
years behind Europe in 
performance and the field 
‘Sic and applied research. A 
Tong plea the flier made for ex- 
antes research facilities was lis- 
attentively by the Commit- 
voll ut not heeded. Funds for a 
~ rch station at Sunnyvale, Calif., 
Pevinatagd requested by the National 
Committee for Aeronautics, 
‘ Ich Col, Lindbergh is a mem- 

er, were refused, 
ertheless, in his emphasis on 
— Instead of quantity, Col. 
ong made a point that the 
i mmittee appears to have 
gi the President decides that 
Corps should not immedi- 
; My the full 2,290 new planes, 
idea. following in effect the 
the aviator who 12 years 
*w from obscurity in Minéola, 


*4, tO fame in Paris, France, in 33 
hours, 39 minutes, | 


News -Lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S, PATENT OFFICE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


EW _rearmament 
started by Cabinet. 


measures 


How much established patterns of 
life are dislocated by the arms race 
in Great Britain is revealed by latest 
defense moves. 


Lately the Cabinet, without much 


world publicity, has taken the fol- 
lowing steps: 


Created publicity department in 
the Foreign Office which parallels 
the German Ministry of Public En- 
lightenment and Propaganda and is 
intended to rebut German charges 


that Britain is “encircling” the 
Third Reich. 
Announced a new tax on excess 


profits of firms that get the biggest 
rearmament orders. 


Proclaimed new rulés for militia- 
men who have been conscripted for 
military service, freeing them from 
any obligation to pay rent, insurance 
premiums, mortgage payments or 
time payments during their period of 
military service. 


x * 


CHINA 


sees Japanese move. 


for “New Order” in Asia. 


Out of Japan’s bold blockade of 
the British and French concessions 
at Tientsin may come a new British 
foreign policy, if statements of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain are fol- 
lowed by action. 


For the first time since Japan be- 


gan hamstringing foreign conces-— 


sions in China, the British govern- 
ment has recognized that Japan is 
aiming at more than just more par- 
ticipation in government of the 
foreign concessions. | 


This opening of British eyes to the 
long-range Japanese plan to domi- 
nate Asia parallels what happened 


| 


in Europe last March. When Ger-| 
not hesitated to assert that right. 


many marched into Prague and took 
over the Slovak population of Cze- 
choslovakia, Great Britain admitted 
for the first time that Chancellor 
Hitler’s aims were clearly to domin- 
ate Europe. 


Thus the frank acmission of the 
British interests may produce a 
British policy as strongly anti-Jap- 
anese as the new British policy of 
alliances in Europe is strongly anti- 
Nazi. 


| 
AROUND THE WORLD: 


JAPAN HARRIES BRITAIN 


Admirals’ Day in The Capital 


say Ws 


—Harris & Ewing 


Rear Admiral Nimitz assumes duties as Chief of the Bureau of 

Navigation, relieving Rear Admiral Richardson, ordered to duty 

with rank of admiral as Commander, Battle Force, U. S. Fleet. 

Left to right: Admiral Richardson, Rear Admiral Nimitz and 

Rear Admiral Woodson, Judge Advocate General, who admin- 
istered the oath of office. 


SLOVAKIA 


TATE is rife with rumors of. 


impending Hitler coup. 


No neighbor of Slovakia will be 
greatly surprised if in the near fu- 
ture Chancellor Hitler of Germany 
extends the borders of the Reich to 
include that nominally independent 
state. Rumors that he may do this 
any week now have been current in 
Slovakia. 


The reason that Europe would not 
be surprised or very deeply shaken 
by such an eventuality is that Slo- 
vakia is at present independent only 
in name. A treaty with Germany, 
Gated last March when the new 
state was created, gives Germany 
the right to station soldiers in Slova- 
kia and the Nazi government has 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
PECIAL British envoy in new 


attempt to write pact. 


The family of European nations 
is doing nothing to make it easy for 
William Strang, special British For- 
eign Office envoy, and Sir William 
Seeds, Ambassador to Moscow, to ar- 


+ rive at a mutual defense agreement 


with Russia. 

In the first place, British troubles 
with Japan have in no small way 
distracted British attention for the 
moment and, in the bargain, put the 
thought in Russian minds that Brit- 
ain may not be the strongest kind 
of ally. . 

Secondly, the Papacy is strongly 
in favor of a European settlement 
that will leave Russia—viewed as the 
potential carrier of atheism—com- 
pletely outside. Pope Pius is backed 
in this by Regent Nicholas Horthy of 
Hungary. The Hungarian ruler, whose 
country is under growing Nazi influ- 
ence, said “there could be no better 
solution of present conflicts” than the 
conference of great powers proposed 
by the Pope. The voice of the Pon- 
tiff carries great weight in Europe. 

Thirdly, Estonia and Latvia have 
just signed non-aggression treaties 
with Germany. Russia is insisting 
that Britain guarantee their inde- 
pendence as a condition of securing 
the long-sought Soviet allaince. Ap- 


parently, Estonia and Latvia have 


no desire to be guaranteed by Brit- 
ain, if it would mean that in case 
of war they would be turned into a 
battleground and overrun by Rus- 
Sian troops, 


| where spies are concerned. 


Uncle Sam's 
‘Crackdown’ 


on Spies 


E United States has the reputa- 
tion abroad of being a “softie” 


Penalties that the Federal Gov- 
ernment exacts for most espionage 
offenses in peace time are now a 
maximum of two years in jail, a fine 
of $10,000, or both. 

Counter-espionage activities are 
scattered among four agencies, all 
of which have staffs and funds that 


A "Softie” Gets Tough. 
Uncle Sam Cracks Down 
on Spies. 


are insufficient to combat espionage. 

Today, however, with the United 
States pouring almost one and a 
half billion dollars into national de- 
fense and with American factories 
working on war equipment orders 
for foreign nations, this country has 
decided that it can no longer afford 
a soft attitude toward spies. 


The United States is going to “get 
tough” with snoopers, and action in 
Washington last week revealed just 
what the Government proposes to 
do. 


A Thousand Cases 
Waiting Investigation 


More than a thousand espionage 
cases are awaiting investigation, At- 
torney General Murphy has an- 
nounced. This is an unprecedented 
number and indicates that foreign 
spies are very active throughout the 
United States and its possessions. 

Prior to 1938, start of American re- 
armament in earnest, espionage 
cases averaged 35 yer year. For 
1938, the number jumped to 634 and 
now it tops one thousand. That is 
the condition that four Government 
agencies have now joined hands to 
fight. 


Justice Department. 


Attorney General Murphy an- 
nounced last week that F. B. I. Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover will direct 
counter-espionage activities for the 
He will work 
closely with intelligence officers of 


the Army and Navy. 


legislation that would stiffen the 


penalties for convicted spies. to a | 
sentence of 5 to 10 years, a $10,000 — 
fine, or both. Major offenses, such. 


as sabotage, would be penalized by 
a maximum 20-year sentence, but 


a 10-year jail term would be manda- | 
tory. Thus any person contemplat- | 
ing sabotage would face the cer- | 


_ tainty of 10 years in jail, if appree 


In addition, Congress is preparing pended and convicted. 


The report of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee on the measure 
found “widespread evidence of es- 
pionage not only in Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, the Canal Zone and on the 
Pacific Coast, but also on the At- 


lantic Coast and in the Gulf States 
as well.” 


Compare first... 
then choose! 


Compare Ancient Age to fine bottled in 
bond whiskies and you will see that it is 
identical in age with 4-year-old bonded 
brands, comes at the milder and pleas- 
ing 90 proof, costs 50c a fifth less.* 
*The price of Ancient Age is 50c a fifth less thon the av. 


erage cost of 6 nationally advertised 4-year-old bottled in 
bond brands. Copr. 1939, Schenley Distiliers Corp., N.Y, C, 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


AVAILABLE IN 
BOURBON OR RYE 


The @ Ride luxurious, air-conditioned 


Evergreen Route 


trains like Great Northern’s famous 
Empire Builder. Enjoy every day, 
every hour. Leave worry behind, meet new friendsand |’ 
see the glorious West at its best. Hit the mountain 
trails tosmash-hit scenic spots in Glacier National Park 
on your own or on a horse. Then, full of Vitamin V (for 
vigor), do the Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco 
... Ask about low cost All-Expense Tours. 


A. J. DICKINSON 
. Passenger Traffic Mgr., 


T am planning a trip to 
Please send me information. 


Great Northern Railway, Name--- 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Address 
City 


Ride the Air-Conditioned EMPIRE BUILDER 


“POLEY” AT THE DRUMS 
FRED WARING AT THE MIKE 


When you hear this 
song you know it's Chesterfield 
Time again with FRED WARING 
and his rollicking radio gang. 

Five nights a week, 
NBC coast-to-coast. 


... you'll be getting all 
the smoking pleasure and enjoyment 
it’s possible to get from a cigarette. 

Many smokers say they never knew 
real mildness in a cigarette until they tried 


Chesterfield’s HAPPY COMBINATION of mild 
ripe American and Turkish tobaccos. 


Chesterfield’s can’t-be-copied blend gives 
smokers what they want... refreshing 
mildness and better taste. That's why 


millions say... 
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Another “Good-Neighbor” Credit | 5 YEARS OF TRADE PA 
A PATH TO PE PERITY: nother “Good-Neighbor” Credit * w- 
” THE PRESIDENT CHARTS A COURSE THEIR AUTHOR'S APPRAISAL 
| | By CORDELL HUL 
President Roosevelt’s address June + rR See + champion may have passed into his- y ULL FE 
42 at graduation exercises of the _ tory, the day of the leader of small Secretary of State met 
and large units is still young. The 
United States Military Academy at| “aus . — IVE years ago today the Trade 7 ences forced upon other nation h and 
Yes, and leadership has meaning Ss who 
West Point, N. Y., follows in full text: Agreements Act was approved by | must pay unwillj hat 
only as it brings about cooperation. ine aud lew. pay unwilling tribute under pub 
ae When men are working upon a a Y | threat of force. The end of th Eve 
R. SUPERINTENDENT, Fellow- great problem, but must work by it the Government of the United process is destruct! that prit 
’ ; 7 : ruc 10n | 
I take pleasure in greeting you as : out close contact there . danger promoting our foreign commerce It is no accident that attempts to 
colleagues in the service of the}; = ‘ . through reciprocal trade agreements, | CTeate a closed economy anywhere Inju 
g that they may not pull in the same h Avante have been preceded si | 
have na that never all "Whe “fiberal by an increase in armament t 
ave, tha at service never | €nt and by ne % 
in the sense that it engages the best trade policy. continuing increase in human and want 
ef your ability and the best of your swe 8 : _ The American trade progrem is not economic regimentation. The tempo- It ist 
unthinking, obedience to guard- rary advant 
imagination in the endless adventure Seems: tekendeus, ner the bind sine only based on principles which time | |. ages of trade restriction my fi 
of keeping the United States safe, cooperation. of ‘i Macedonian pha- and experience have proven to be si yang at once by the need of prope 
strong and at peace. the economically sound but also essen- production into 
You will find that the technique you | tially sound in maintaining those in- anneis, while the people cannc 
are forced to deny themsr] 
acquired can be used in many ways, Teamwork Essential —Harris & Ewing ternational relations which make for Seives food Ar 
for the Army of the United States an The United States signs an agreement with Paraguay whereby a peaceful world. Every departure a necessaries. Even the United on th 
has a record of achievement in peace | (iy Sia In Modern Conditions $500,000 in credits will be made available to its national bank to from the policy represented by this om se o svt exempt from the con. incom 
‘as well as in war. It is a little-ap- | xD Sees Hieciatees ts ihe weldemeed assist in currency stabilization. Left to right, seated: Gen. Esti- oan ay niesong when other nations But 
preciated fact that its constructive _ a garribia, present Minister and President-elect of Paraguay, and » Whe United States is compelied end : 
Secretary of State Hull; standing, left to right: Dr. Herbert Feis Th to provide weapons for defense and Gover 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT State Department Economic Adviser; E. C. Collado, Division of P most 
A path to world peace and “The nation’s desire for peace must | <ink individual differences a d ego- American Republics; RFC Chairman Jesse Jones; Laurence Dug- ment policy, fathered by Secre- P gre the burden is insupportabie, I x 
te to charted byw Presi- never be mistaken for weakness.” tisms to attain an objective that is gan, Chief, Division of American Republics; ‘Secretary of the tary of State Hull, is five years ra Pos artificial Structure crashes, lars a 
prosperity is chart y accepted and understood. When Treasury Henry Morgenthau; Warren L. Pierson, President, id Wh +e off processes Of production, trada tire f 
dent Roosevelt—the path of co- calle de Gani ae oon i a Export-Import Bank; Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles, old, at have been its effects and exchange must be called in, not of bu 
‘on. for individuals and for East and Africa bear witness to the | chanics and specialization, team- and Pablo Insfran, counselor of Paraguayan legation. on world trade? On world pon to vd their normal work, but to to th 
operation, ror Indiv fact that the individual soldier re- | work is far more essential than when oe peace? pocorn gi Dest is the waste of i 
nations. mains still the controlling factor. | they are close together; teamwork | Work and of processes by which non- | pleasure of a visit from King George : terial destructio at worst, the ma- Kans¢ 
Speaking at graduation ex- The tactics of the future intensify | must be teamwork of the mind as | Military life operates. There is no | VI, as a courteous recognition of the On the anniversary of the pol- ‘nt ab & pty Of war. The ob- 
pe rather than diminish ‘the necessity | well as of the body. greater quality of discipline than the cordiality and good will that pre- icy, Mr. Hull appraises the ef- ie ofenwl rade Program, based on Food 
ercises at the United States for high qualities of individual lead- Some of you, no doubt, in fullness ability to reorganize different tech- | vails between two great nations. Its th Principle of equality, is to prevent | 
one he President ship. The object of developing av- ' ; ' nique and different processes, and | significance lay in the fact that fects of the pacts, finds that ad- e waste and destruction before it Sir. 
Military Academy, the Prest ership. The obj ping of time will find yourselves with happens: for it is b ‘amp 
ayy iation, motorization and mechaniza- | r ‘biliti t th by persuasion and reason to bring } friendship could exist between the herents to them have benefited ; , eyond doubt that, es 
line even greater an either at first or t The 
stressed the need of discip tion is to attain the highest possible | th f bring’ bout th these divergent forces into fruitful two countries because both nations ‘ : at unhappy last, 
, 8 P ose of bringing about the coopera- ; a“ f in both commerce and friend- commerce must ulti inte 
and cooperative effort in both | | degree of mobility. tion of military, units. When the | Cooperation. 
declared these For us especially this is essential; | supreme test of war comes—and I} You have seen the problem in its | 27Y act of aggression of one against ship. His statement appears | tation of aa ica 
d the vast expanse of territory of a/| hope it never will—an army, to be | smaller aspects here at West Point; herewith in full text. By 
principles could go far towar nation as large as the United States | effective, must command the coop- | let me commend to you in your Army pele Be “a Pe Sicha oe “ee ast, Our trade policy’ has yi 
solving the world’s difficulties. renders economically impracticable | eration of all elements in national | careers a continuous study of prob- Sram Testreint undaretan ding pao contributed to the large measure of sa 
the maintenance of fixed defensive | life. lems outside as well as inside the | 
His address appears herewith in installations at all vital strategic The men then charged with the | military field, as the necessary prep- he ge pr | 
full text. centers, even were they desirable | national defense—from the com- | aration for the greatest success in the 
as a matter of military policy. | mander-in-chief, in his capacity as | your chosen work. : ‘ . a ee the N 
Yet this greater mobility in turn | commander-in-chief, to the same I am sure the lessons you have| The crying need of the day Now 
li means that units, whether platoon | man in his capacity of President of Cooperation:as Basis learned at West Point will be of use | throughout the world is the resto- ply at 
activities have saved more ‘ hati or regiment or division, may be/| the United States, down to the P in peace, no less than war; and | ration of stability and confidence should 
through its peace-time work a . i widely dispersed, the units being | youngest second lieutenant, down to For World Peace that in you the nation will take the | and there can be no confidence and ton w 
created more wealth and hi ¢ " "8 | broken down to the point where the | the youngest private in the Army— same pride, maintain the same con- | "0 Stability except under a regime hi pri 
through its technical operat “a oe individual is “on his own.” _| must be able to bring into harmon- These qualities of cooperation, | fidence as, through all the genera- | Of law and orderly adjustment and plan, 
it has destroyed arti i pone " During campaigns units are in- | ious action the civilian instruments | discipline and the self-restraint and | tions, it has held for the officers of development. prices 
hard-fought and phe cane creasingly scattered; in actual bat- | of production, and of transport, and | Self-reliance which make them use- | the Armies of the United States. It is not possible to stifle normal quate 
they have been. aus tle they miay be widely apart. The | of finance; they must deal with la- ful, are the very fabric of modern Gentlemen of the graduating | economic processes without dimin- ucts. 
to remember. Strain upon those in command of bor, with industry, with manage- life. If it can be developed interna- | class: I congratulate you on the | ishing human freedom and national Yet, 
With us the Army does not stand | the individual units calls for quali- | ment, with agriculture and with | tionally as well as nationally, we finishing of your course at the Mili- | security and independence. Dis- “jower 
for aggression, domination, or — ties of leadership perhaps never be- | costs. shall be materially nearer to a reali- | tary Academy, and I wish you in the | criminatory arrangements not only ume 0 
It has become a Corps "ue > fore required in military history. To do this requires sympathetic | zation of our hopes for peace. days to come all the good luck in | necessitate an increasing regimenta- ulation 
highly trained men whose ve ent Though the day of the individual | knowledge of how other men’s minds Recently our nation has had the ' the world. tion of economic life but an increas- the be 
great technical skill, whose h cae a Sea ing regimentation of human beings as enl 
is highly cooperative and whose | : and their ultimate loss of political book. 
pacity is used to defend freedom. Wha 
ewith affairs require tha oj! We Small nations which enter into on far 
force be used. (YL T such arrangements with a large na- Munfo 
but has also been made aval What Can Government 
able to organize, to assist an upon the large nations for economic 
construct, when battles to \\ Al existence and inevitably become po- TRADE AGREEMENT 
waged against the more mperson T T nm | litical vassals of the large nation. ne of Secretary Hull’s right-hand dg 
foes—impersonal foes of disaster, dis- O O n S eu I | USI ness Ca ers * Likewise, if two larger ce enter men aiding in the reciprocal trade — 
ease or distress. ” a discriminato arrangement be- agreement progtam is Harry C. 
That is sound Army work, too; for By E. KENT HUBBARD * men would not of itself “produce + seeks, through curtailed production, + such contacts should only come when tween mapas with a agreement Hawkins, Chief of the Division of high 1 
the military strength of a country President. M hi A recovery. to maintain the wages of capital or the necessity for it is evidently a } to divide their spheres of ‘influence, _ Trade Agreements of the Depart- low lir 
can be no greater than its internal naa _ » Manutacturers As- (3) The prolongation of the de- | labor is condemned and abolished. political necessity in view of the 1940 | o:her nations inevitably will take de- ment of State. Whe 
economic and moral solidarity, and | sociation of Connecticut, Inc. | Pression is due principally to the a be Resp for 8% election. fensive economic measures and, in- | —— est rat 
the task of national defense must iContiiues Preis Pose 4) - growth in recent years of a kind of rote i aor can only be foun The rapprochement should have | stead of establishing peace and eco- . | follow 
concern itself with civilian problems collusion among employed citizens ee come many months ago; and it | nomic rehabilitation and progress, | *“CV°TY 1m our own foreign trace eA 
at home, quite as much as with show the least disposition to adopt and between employed citizens and (f) When Government confines | should have come from the stand- | the result is bound to be a general | 49d the program has now won to who w 
armed forces in the field. a similar attitude, how much more | the Government to Keep some ten | itself to the proper functions of Gov- | point of the revival of employment collapse. its support those countries which to- quent, 
The alteration of economic life in | complete would be the relief! or twelve million persons perma- | ernment in a democratic country | and the increased prosperity of the day carry on the bulk of world com- reduce 
this past generation has almost com- | Business has found a way, difficult | ety unemployed. For example: and particularly when Government | average citizen, rather than from the World Has Ample merce. The United States has entered the Fe 
pletely changed the task which you | though it has been, to absorb the (a) Farmers demand and get Gov- discontinues competition with its | political necessities of an approach- | into agreements with twenty coun- "ame! 
assume today. Your predecessors, | millions of dollars additional costs | ernment control of production and | tax-paying citizens. ing election. Resources For All Men | tries, covering nearly three-fifths of Low 
commissioned second lieutenants as | forced upon it by such legislation as | prices, the exercise of which greatly eg Be ks mg a That an ending to the “feud” was | The trade program is based, fun- | Our foreign trade. In the first of this which 
short a time back as 10 years ago, Security Act, the National but is Wl not made earlier was not due to the | damentally, on the truth that if in- | year the program was expanded 
would find many of your problems ni or elations Act, and other laws ce = the income of , . lack of an effective contact. There | dividual ability and skill can be re- | Significantly with the entry in‘o Quentl; 
unfamiliar. those remaining on the farm. has been such a contact available | leased generally throughout the agreement with the 
' es | through the Department of Com- | World, and if men everywhere can | United Kingdom and the new agrer- ave 
Armies Transformed Labor Policies more freely seek and find opportu- | ment with Canada. Since then the 
he Machi A and omi effect ; ar hith (b) Government policy respecting In spite of these difficulties, a bet- nity to make and exchange, to their | 4greement with Turkey has entered Chec 
By the Machine Age ec labor contributes to the imposition ter understanding‘ can be mutual advantage, their products into force. Negotiations are now 
For technical developments have ~“¥ boon ae hope sien — oo of wages, hours and conditions of now, provided those elements in the and services, a continuing vista being carried on looking to the con- have ; 
uired revision of tables determining it li hae > rot en 
of armies as aviation, Opposes Suchen Chenges commodities, resulting in a les- a of tae and remove artificial hindrances. | ment with Cuba, and others are in greed, 
motorization and mechanization be- My second suggestion has to do | Sened demand for same and conse- underlying a profit economy and nec- When this is done, the vision and | contemplation. | nan's 
came the military necessities of the with the manner in which Congress | quent unemployment. (Only techno- essary for its active operation in the energy of men can Safely be relied The agreements with the United Post. 
day. The individual fighting plane | Jegislates. Business, like most of us, | logical progress can support an ad- service of our fellow-citizens. When | 0” '° ‘@ke advantage of these oppor- | Kingdom and Canada alone include _ Heth o 
of yesterday has been supplanted by does not adapt itself readily to | vance in real wages, without result- evidences of this understanding be- tunities. This earth has ample re- | areas accounting for over one-third ae 
the cohesive squadron; the motor ve- | Change. It prefers that whatever | ing in a diminution of employment come clear, the way will be paved | CUzCeS for its inhabitants if they | of the total international trade of the 
hicle rumbles where once trod the | "€W things must come should come | in private enterprise). for a better business understandi are enabled to work freely; but these | world, and the two greatest marke's 
weary feet of marching men; the in- | 8adually and by way of slight (c) Government lends itself fur- no matter what the noliti : td are of little use if the reasonable | for our exports. The United Kins- 
.—- amendment to the present order so | ther to such collusion by providing poncal siua- | flow of economic life is obstructed. | dom is by far our most important + 
fantry tank and cavalry combat car ; nent | a a tion of the moment may be. : 
that it may evaluate the change. | non-productive work at Government Reo; q foreign outlet for agricultural prod- 
} | , pet When, at every turn, there is a com- | expense for all persons remaining —— egimentation an ucts, taking approximately one-th:r< 
mounted soldier engaged in personal | |) 161. new form of law, with a new | unemployed through this process. Its Eff of our agricultural exports to 2! 
combat. rae declaration of policy, business can- | This tends to render such condition Edwin fF Witte ts ects countries. Over nine-tenths of our | 
The machine age has laid its iron | not evaluate the effects and so ad- | permanent by withdrawing the com- | ; Since the signing of the Trade | exports of agricultural commodities ton th 
grip upon the world’s armies; and | jyst itself, because obviously the | petition of such persons for employ- —_ ~_ Madison, Wis.: Chairman, D t Agreements Act, a number of nations | to the United Kingdom are assisted a hg 
technical developments have - de- | ramifications of these new things do | ment in private and productive in- Harris and Ewing ’ “.e » Vepart- | ave sourht ’o one with thelr and- reg ve exist- Gs 
pe ec by concessions which impro 
-manded the modernization of our | not appear immediately. Complete | dustry. RALPH E., FLANDERS ment of Economics, University of nomic problems through regimenta- | ing treatment of these products oT onl 
military establishments, a program | and multiple changes overnight do (4) All of the above is supported : Wisconsin; Executive Director, | tion of all economic activity. These protect them against less favorab:? “igh 
which has been prosecuted vigorously | not afford business an opportunity | by a policy of economic nationalism President Roosevelt’s Economic | 2re finding at length that their peo- | treatment. — - 
during the past six years. During | to “find” itself. When the Govern- | which, through excessive tariffs, Ralph E Flanders Security Committee. 1934-35 ple are ill-fed; that their ancient ad ™ 
recent months international political | ment makes an effort to understand | shuts out the regulatory influence 3 liberties are gone. Excessive and ar- | American Program Open 7 
considerations have required stili | and aid business, the inevitable re- | Of outside competition and tends, to we ? bitr hecks it that d 
Springfield, Vt.; President, Jones | ANSWEFS: ‘trary checks on economic activity 
greater emphasis upon the vitaliza- | sult is simply more laws. In so far | perpetuate the condition mainly re- itm : : —which is nothing more or less than To All the World ringtoy 
tion of our defense, for we have had | as legislation is concerned, the Gov- | sponsible for the depression, i.e., the & Lamson Machine Co. ; Member, pata questions relating to a bet- | the usual normal work of men—can- | ‘Those who have joined with us 9 ae 
dramatic illustrations of the fate of | ernment must heed the warning: | disequilibrium between the prices of Business Advisory Council, De- ter understanding between Gov- | not be overcome by unpayable loans, keep open the main highways of bike 
undefended nations. I hardly need | “Full Stop—Then Proceed with Cau- | raw materials and the prices of partment of Commerce, 1933, ernment and business seem to carry | 20r compensated by the spurious ac- | peace have benefited material’. ingnes 
to be more specific than that. We | tion!” manufactured goods. with them the implication that all tivity of creating sterile armament, | Great nations are more prosperous, Vittial 
= | answers: the blame for the existing misun- | "OF remedied by oppressive prefer- | small nations are more safe, mor? 
conduct of our international rela- 1 ane , _ derstanding rests with the Govern- free; since they do not have to si” » 01 
tions; but that desire for peace must W. L. Clayton — ee ee more so waaay te "Government-pusiness _ment. In fairness, your question as | to bring about a better understand- | mit to economic and ultimately po!" labor, 
never, and never will, be mistake , agro gt pe nae oe invented feud” is going tobe a very dif- | to what the Government can do to | ing will be neutralized if business | ical domination in order to live. The To ( 
for weakness. | Houston, Tex.; Chairman of Board, erage 7 te moter Pe 4 er rtagee ficult matter. It will be facilitated | correct this situation should be fol- | continues its suspicious attitude. contribution already made is one © of the 
Yet experts tell us that though Anderson, Clayton & Co. (cot-| the expense o many —" me re — te — by another: What can organ- | The Government has gone very far | Which this country may be — eng 
technical change has transformed < Wise do to the Govern- | in its efforts to help business by re- | There will never be assured 
modern warfare, the coming of the visory Council for Department of Roads to Recovery ducing taxes while the budget is so | Confidence and progress unit" 
machine does not mean that we shall eud. © difficulties lie not with A better understanding between | greatly out of balance. The pendu- | Peoples of all the leading nation Wributi 
ever have a robot war, a robot war Commerce, (5) We will have recovery— him but with the situation which | business and Government would ma- | lum of public opinion has swung far | fully realize that economic barrie! The 
from which the primary human ele- _(d) When equilibrium is reestab- | has been permitted to arise. terially help recovery. The Govern- | in the reverse from the earlier New | lie at the root of the world’s mal°! on ab 
ments, courage, heroism, intelligence | ANSWEFPS: — between the prices of raw ma- To speak plainly, the most serious | ment in developing its policies | Deal period. ills. Ployme 
and morale, will have departed. So erlals and the prices of manufac- | factor in the situation has been the | should take account of the reactions At this time th | ing invi- and 10 
ini reatest danger Our hope, and our standing 
far from submerging men, the mod- (1) There -” not, in my opinion, |. tured products, through the opening | unwillingness hitherto of any effec- Of businessmen and __ investors, | to business is th Pe il ‘ : h | tati on in the coming yea’ Tlagtor 
any such thing as a “Government- | up of world kets b ini justi all 
ern developments emphasize the re- business feud.” hee Sah Rearsi e y a gradual | tive element in the Administration | whether these reactions are justified | jtself in its demands. . Recovery de- | the program may be joined by * Cent fi 
sponsibiities of men. (2) “A better understanding be- Foe ae aha ro — be Seek any useful contacts with | OF unjustified. pends no less upon a reasonable at- | By its very essence, it is open equa” rhs, 
Recent conflicts in Europe, the Far | tween Government and business private or ance t ¥ + usiness. It greatly multiplies the It must also be realized, however, | titude of business than upon a rea- | and impartially to each and every ‘S Sti 
8 ental, whic difficulty that the endeavor to make | that all that the Government can do | sonable attitude by Government. nation without exception. Operate 
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“The Yeas and 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers destre to 
have only their initials attached if 
published should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
addressed. 


Injustice in Taxes 

sir:—We hear a lot about the “rise in 
the tax burden”, but how many really 
want taxes adjusted as they should be? 
y‘ is my opinion from observation among 
my friends that there is just as much 
property hidden in vaults that pays no 
taxes as there is on top of ground that 
cannot be hidden. 

A man who owns a house pays taxes 
on the house. He also pays taxes on the 
income from the house, doesn’t he? 

ut the fellow with stocks and bonds 
and shares in building and loan and 
Government and municipal bonds in 
most cases pays taxes on income alone. 

1 sell a farm for three thousand dol- 
lars and the buyer pays taxes on the en- 
tire farm when he has made a payment 
of but $500 or $1,000. Does any one go 
to the mortgage records and see how 
much of an equity I have in the farm? 
Kansas City, Mo. LEWIS A. LINCOLN 


xk 


Food Stamps and the Farmer 

Sir:—In the Newsgram about food 
stamps on page 5 of the May 29 issue of 
The United States News, the writer 
pointed out that the increased volume 
of sales of surplus food products result- 
ing from the issuance of blue and orange 
stamps to relief workers had caused re- 
ductions in the retail” prices of those 
products. This fact was held by officials, 
ie asserted, to be one of the most im- 
portant results of the new experiment of 
the New Deal Administration. 

Now, if one considers the law of sup- 
tly and demand to always hold true, I 
should think the increase in consump- 
tion would necessitate an immediate rise 
i prices. The prime purpose of the 
plan, I understand, was to raise farm 
trices through the creation Of an ade- 
quate domestic market for farm prod- 
ucts. 

Yet, vour writer has stated that the 
“iowering” of prices due to increased vol- 
ume of sales will benefit the entire pop- 
ulation by larger use of foodstuffs to 
the betterment of national health as well 
as enlargement of thé farmers’ pocket- 
book. 

What this country needs is a fair price 
on farm products. 

CLAYTON SISK 
x * 


Business and Interest Rates 

Sir:—The Federal Government is re- 
ducing interest rates. There should be 
an average interest rate. If there is a 
high limit, then there should also be a 
low limit. 

When the Government reduces inter- 
est rates, it sets an example; the banks 
follow suit and the corporations follow 
suit, thus reducing the income of all 
who would spend in many ways, conse- 
guently hurting business. And from the 
reduced income of the multitudes even 
the Federal Government and State gov- 


Low interest rates cause gloom, banks 
which buy Government securities lower 
interest rates to depositors, and conse- 
guentiy municipalities and corporations 
ére doing the same. E. O. M. 
Shreveport, La. 

x «wr 


Checking Our Frictions 

Sir:—Mr. David Lawrence could not 
have included a better quotation in 
his editorial “Friction” than “There is 
rot enough in the world for every man’s 
Breed, but there is enough for every 
nian's need.” 

Post-war ideologies with their twen- 


Nays” 
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+ ganda and their perfected systems of or- 


ganizational activity can be directly 
blamed for the rise of racial hatreds 
throughout the world. 

However, these 


gender such vicious counter-activity and | 


thrive on race-baiting under the direc- 
tion of a dictator or leader with individ- 
ualistic aims, could not exist in a bal- 
anced American economy. 

Destroy the selfish desire and the 
pressing need for the false god, Money, 
return the security of the American 
home, deny the selfish and gainful con- 
trol of scientific and industrial im- 
provements, and friction will vanish for 
lack of sustaining factors. 

New York, N. Y. LEON H. BELL 
* 


A Hint for Our Leaders 

Sir:—I want to thank you for the ed- 
itorial “Friction”, in The U. S. News of 
June 5. 

It should be read and heeded by every- 
body—certainly by those assuming 
leadership. LINDLEY D, CLARK 
Sandy Spring, Md. 

* 
Uncle Sam, the Banker 


Sir:—I have a few things to say about 
“Uncle Sam, The Successful Banker” 
(issue of May 29). 

I say Uncle Sam still is a piker as a 
banker. He will not be successful un- 
less he is the banker for the entire na- 
tion, owned and controlled by the en- 
tire nation and its people, with a law 
prohibiting private individuals, groups, 
States, corporations or institutions from 
usury in interest, dividends, bonuses or 
credits or what-not. 

Usury for taxes by a national Fed- 
eral Government bank is a blessing for 
all without sin. JACOB RIGLING. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x * 


High Cost of ‘Low-cost’ Housing 

Sir:—As a builder of many years’ ex- 
perience, before taking over my present 
job five years ago, when my company 
specialized in institutional and country 
estate work, I secured a training in both 


‘city and rural residential development 
that makes me feel qualified to criticize | 


the plan depicted in the “News Reel’ of 
low-cost houses for farmers (issue of 
May 22). 


If these houses were being fabricated 
for delivery to urban centers where 
union labor had to be employed with its 
accompanying controlled production at 
maximum rates, there would be some 
sense in the plan. But to pre-fabricate 
small frame homes for suburban districts 
where there can be purchased unlimited 
labor production at reasonable prices, it 
would be most unprofitable. 

One glance of the practical eye on the 
iJustrations is convincing. The pre- 
f2zbricated unit being placed by nine 
seemingly able-bodied men could be built 
by any four of them of the same mate- 
rials in the field, in the same length of 
time that it took the four to build it at 
the fabricating plant. 

The gable panel being set in place by 
five men and one derrick could have 
been built in place complete by two car- 
penters in four hours without any shop 
assembly labor. 

One large truck could deliver all of the 
materials for the small cottages in ques- 
tion; with two men engaged in one day, 
this would be less than half the cost of 
delivering pre-fabricated units from a 
control plant. 

You will never be able to build low- 
cost housing in certain sections of the 
country without subsidy, as long as la- 
bor, to quote Woodrow Wilson, “places 4 
premium on the least that the poorest 
among them can do” and holds its rates 
rer hour at a top that 70 per cent of our 
population cannot buy. 

Princeton, N. J. WM. R. MATTHEWS. 


—— 


, THE RELIEF BATTLE: | 
CLASHING POLICIES 


[Continued From Page 3.] + 


ton thinks the earmarking of relief 
funds to the PWA is bad business 
because it would mean pruning. the 
telief rolls of people actually in need. 
But would not relief labor forced off 
the rolls find work on projects fi- 
Nanced by the PWA? Unfortunately, 
that does not happen, said Col. Har- 
Mington, pointing out that the PWA 
Works on a contract basis, and that 
Contractors have shown little will- 
ingness to employ relief labor. It is 
‘ittially impossible, he explained, to 
devise any contract which would in- 
Sst on the employment of relief 


To Col. Harrington, the abolition 
of the Federal theatre project is 
Very unfortunate.” Not only did it 
help people in need, he said, but it 
md made some very definite con- 

4“ons to the American theatre. 
new bill would allocate jobs 
sai basis of 45 per cent for unem- 
pres 45 per cent for population 
os 0 per cent for flexibility. Har- 
there would rather see a 20 per 
state ee It is his belief that 
Suical surveys being made by 
Staff will enable the WPA to 

— On such a basis, however. 
Col. Harrington is for 

* sort of rotation system to keep 


“career” relief clients off the rolls, 
he thinks the provision in the bill 
will work extreme hardship on many 
persons. If the bill passes, the WPA 
will be required, not later than Sept. 
1, 1939, to remove from its rolls those 
who have been on relief for the last 
18 months. Although they may be 
recertified for return to relief in 60 
days, Col. Harrington would like 
Congress to tell him just how it 
thinks these people are going to 
exist for that length of time with- 
out any income, 

About the matter of limiting WPA 
to building projects costing under 
$95,000, Col. Harrington said he had 
never seen any argument for that 
limitation. In his opinion, it will 
wash out many good projects, and he 
is at 2 loss to see what good it would 
accomplish. At present only 18.1 
per cent of all WPA building projects 
cost less than $25,000. What will 
happen, Col. Harrington predicts, is 
that local sponsors will ask the WPA 
to put up one wing at a time, thereby 
causing extreme waste and in the 
end really circumventing the intent 
of the House. 

Already friends of the WPA in the 
House have taken up the fight to 
restore to the relief agency a great 
deal of its former freedom. 


ideologies that en- | 


+ A SYMBOL OF TOLERANCE: OUR CHARITY DRIVES + 


By THOMAS W. LAMONT + 


Member of the Firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. 


Following is text of a recent ad- 
dress at the Mid-Campaign Dinner 
Of the Greater New York Fund, a 
charitable organization. 


T these gatherings every speaker 
properly emphasizes the unity 
that marks this campaign—this fine, 
joint effort by all religious sects and 
creeds, Catholic, Protestant, Jew; 
this extraordinary gathering to- 
gether of leaders from all the five 
boroughs of this great city. This 


—narris & Ewing 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 


unity that we have is perhaps the 
greatest single factor in this par- 
ticular effort. It reaches far beyond 
the amount of the fund that we 
raise. 

Today we are all working in the 
midst of great perplexities, both do- 
mestic and foreign. But in this cam- 
paign of ours we have a strong, 
practical demonstration of neighbor- 
liness and tolerance. 

How vastly different, by way of 
contrast, is our situation from that 
in certain countries overseas where 
we have been witnessing a racial and 
religious persecution so cruel as to 
render life almost intolerable! 

Is there danger of such racial or 
religious antipathies crossing the 
ocean and finding foothold here? I 
cannot believe it. Yet, from time to 
time, even in this country we hear 
vague, intolerant mutterings. 

Yet I know that at bottom the real 
feeling of our community is that we 
detest any suggestion of class war in 
America, we resent the idea of racial 
intolerance, we loathe religious dis- 
crimination. 


Religious Cleavage 
Alien to Our Scheme 


How could this be a land of free- 
dom for one kind of religion and not 
for another? Surely any race or re- 
ligious cleavage is completely alien 
to our American scheme of things. 
We Americans have been brought up 
in all the radiant light of liberty 
which we are trying to preserve; and 
three thousand miles of ocean can 
neither insulate our human sympa- 
thies nor moderate the indignation 
which we all feel because of the suf- 
fering and cruelties inflicted upon 
special groups in more than one of 
the European countries. 

Take, further, if I may, the case 
of the 20,000 poor refugee children 
whose entry amongst us our present 
laws forbid. A considerable outcry 
has been raised against their ad- 
mission over the next two years, even 
though it is clear that provision has 
been made so that they would not 
become a charge upon the state. 

There is perhaps no great issue in- 
volved here, and the advocates on 
both sides of the question are no 
doubt equally sincere. But I cannot 
help asking myself what harm such 


a pitiful group can wreak upon Us. 


We Americans cannot well forget 
that we, or our forefathers, came 
over to this land three hundred 
years ago, and thereafter in constant 
streams for many generations, chiefly 
in order to escape religious or so- 
cial or economic handicaps. in 
Europe. We, or our ancestors, found 
here a land of opportunity and of 
liberty. 


Plight of Children 
A Tragic Picture 


How can we, removed from all the 
oppression and agony overseas; un- 
regimented, untrammelled, free from 
the tenseness that is torturing so 
many thousands over there—how can 
we reconcile it with our generous in- 
stincts and practices to hold back 
from giving entry to these wretched 
children? The plight of young chil- 
dren is always the one most ap- 
pealing to our sympathies, and in- 
cidentally I know not which is the 
more tragic picture from overseas; 
that of the infants and children be- 
ing fitted for gas masks in England 
and France and Holland, all begin- 
ning dimly to realize that war is a 
thing of horror; or that of the chil- 


| dren in Germany and Italy outfitted 


America’s antipathy to racial and religious intolerance 
is symbolized by her charity drives, in which all races and 
creeds unite for the relief of suffering. 

That is the theme of a recent address by Thomas W. 
Lamont, member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company 
and a former member of several international financial com- 


missions. 


Because of the fundamental principles of national life 
and well-being expressed by Mr. Lamont and of his clear 
exposition of them, The United States News presents here- 
with the text of the greater part of his address. 


with miniature rifles and bayonets, 
taught that war is a virtue! 

We all know that America for gen- 
erations has prided itself upon its 
increasingly high standards of living. 
But we know too that the standard 
of living has a significance more pro- 
found than any mere material term 
would imply. The standard of living, 
in a deeper sense, is moral in its 
values, Man cannot live by bread 
alone. And a standard of living, 
basec. on a high level because of its 
spiritual as well as its material well- 
being, can never exist in a nation 
oppressed with fear, prejudice, racial 
superstition or religious persecution. 
And just as America demands free- 
dom of speech, tolerance in race and 
in religion, so also it demands the 
highest standards in every field of 
conduct and endeavor. 

I am applauding and acclaiming 
the ideal of high endeavor and of 
the unity that mark this campaign 
as the greatest factors leading to its 
success. I am expressing the ad- 
miration that I feel for each one of 
you workers before me here tonight; 
for all the men and women whose 
aid is helping us in this fine, this 
challenging work. New York City, 
with all its glamour and rush of life, 
is sometimes pictured as more enter- 
prising and workaday than human. 
But this common effort for good to 
which you are giving your days of 
devotion is showing to our whole 
American community the real heart 
of New York, the best that is in us. 
And in like manner, I believe this 
Campaign to be only typical of the 
spirit that characterizes our whole 
country. 


Qualities That Make 


America’s Greatness 


What are the qualities that have 
made America great? Enterprise, 
hard work, courage, tolerance, gen- 
erosity, fair play. These are “the in- 
visible things of the spirit which are 
the essence of a community and a 
civilization.” They are the quali- 
ties that have marked real leaders of 
America for generations past. They 
are the qualities displayed by the 
leaders of this campaign. 

And as we advance along the years, 
we realize that the power and glory 


come to one man and not to an- 
other, we know not why: but that 
is what makes this America of ours 
a nation not of robots but of human 
beings. And when I hear some mi- 
santhropic individuals declaring that 
America is spiritually dead, that only 
the totalitarian states have the power 
to consecrate their youth to a con- 
crete ideal, then it is a great lift 
to come to a gathering of many hun- 
dreds like this, made up of men and 
women devoted and glad to spend 
their days and weeks to the fulfill- 
ment of a high and worthy purpose. 
And it is I that have to thank you, 
not you me, for letting me join you 


The MODERN WAY 
between Chicago 


Streamlined service for modern 
travelers. Observation and lounge 
cars created especially for smart 


diversion en route. Colorful diners, 
serving delicious meals. The lat- 
est versions of Pullman sleeping 
accommodations, from compact 
“roomettes” with every personal 
convenience to master rooms with 
radio, private bath and shower. 
Luxury coaches and Section 
Sleepers, too, every day, for com- 
fortable yet thrifty travel. Take 
the LIBERTY. 

(Standard lv... Washington . 5:10 P.M, 


Time) lv. Baltimore .. 5:55 P.M. 
Ar.Chicago ... 8:35AM. 


lv. Chicago 3:10 P.M, 
Ar. Baltimore . . . 8:02 A.M. 


Ar. Washington . 8:50 A.M, 
For information consult Ticket Agents. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


+ in this intimate and inspiring gath- + who must have been a prophet of our 


ering. | 


_ I will, unlike the preachers, quote my 


Finally, then, as to this campaign, 


text from the Bible at the end of 
my discourse. Mine is from Isaiah, 


own day and generation when he 
Said: 

“They helped every one his neigh- 
bor; and every one said to his brothe 
er, Be of good courage.” 


OOK! New 
compartment, completely concealed be- 
neath windstreamed rear ensemble, yet 
actually 27% larger! 


TAKE 


FREE PROOF THAT DODGE SAVES GAS! 
This free “Gasometer” test shows you 
exactly how many miles Dodge travels on 
an accurately measured quantity of gas! 


fa You 


LUXURY LINER 


T’S easy to understand why 
people are amazed at how 
little Dodge costs this year. For 
never before has any Dodge 
car offered so many brilliant 
new engineering ideas...so 
much breath-taking luxury... 
so much extra value at no exe 
tra cost! 

Yes, it ie true! With all the 
brand-new values that the 1939 
Dodge Luxury Liner offers, it 
is priced even lower than last 

ear’s Dodge! No wonder 

odge can afford to say? 
“Take a look...that’s all Dodge 
asks!” 

Teke a Leek! 

Why don’t you do as Dodge 
suggests...go to your a 
dealer and take a look at 
magnificent Luxury Liner from 
every standpoint — beauty, 
luxury, new ideas, roominese, 
economy ? 

When you have done all thie, 
then take a look at your local 
delivered prices. You’ll be 
amazed to find that this big 
Dodge actually costs only a few 
dollars more than a small cart 


Tune in on the Majer Bowes Griginal 
Amateur Heur, Columbia 
Thursday, 9 te 10 P. M., E. D. $. T. 


At World-Famous Santa Anita... 


Southern California's paradise 
of thoroughbreds and fashion. 
Here—as in finest hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs and lounges 
from coast to coast— Pabst 
Blue Ribbon gets the call! 


BLUE RIBBO* 


BEER 


Export 


@ Where the smart sports fans gather ~ 
west Coast, east coast or in between-it’s 
PABST for Keener Refreshment. Because 
it’s lighter! It’s brighter! It’s brisk- 
bodied and lively! Nothing heavy to slow 
up its delightfully refreshing action... 


GETS THE CALL! 


fe, 


Blue Ribbon is the Winner for 


Keener Refreshment... 


It’s Lighter, Brisk - Bodied, 


That’s why 


with a keener thrill~and keeps you at 
peak refreshment. This master- blended 
formula is a 95-year Pabst secret. So don’t 
expect to find it in any other beer. Insist 
on Pabst Blue Ribbon! 


Not Logy! 


Blue Ribbon quenches thirst 
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Priority for tax bill. Prospects of ; — OVE R N E UTRALITY Nomina’ 
struggle over neutrality policy. Bil- Hobbies: Three Senatorial Pursuits of Happiness angle 
0 lions for bureaus. Congress’ own fireworks for July ot 
RESIDE} 


tentative adjournment goal of July 15, in which NGRESS is planning to celebr . 


j an the a 
complex problems of tax revision, neutrality, so- is scheduled to 

: wee perhaps of the Senate. Leish. poe 

The battle royal over how to legislate neutral- 
ness ahead, took first a day off and then 4a The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House has 
“week-end” adjournment from Thursday to Mon- just reported out a bill that follows Administra- 
day—a procedure often preceding a legislative i eh tion ideas outlined by Secretary Hull. The com- — 
jam toward the close of a session. mittee vote reporting the bill was strictly a party 

The tax bill, due in the House this week, with : —— aera oe ge RS affair: 12 Democrats favored the Bloom bill geipegrag 
the frank purpose of helping to eliminate busl- which would lift the arms embargo and give the nomina 
ness deterrents and to continue the excise taxes |, | 


moves 


President more discretion in foreign affairs: 
eight Repubicans opposed it. 


all priority. The Senate Committee on Finance, We 


the greal 


: Already Senatorial “Paul Reveres” are riding a 

wil sdetrack that measure whenever the House | ee » of mandatory neutrality to arms. Senator Nye 

passes and sends over the tax bill. (hep, et North Datta, hs more hy = 


ES stay in session all summer to defeat such meas- 


totaling almost a billion and three-quarters as Collecting autographed photographs: Sena ures as the Bloom and Pittman bills, which have 


it was passed by the House, is backed by an 


laration 


Collecting Indian relics: Senator Lynn J. Collecting and displaying the products of Cali- 


column 5 of this page.) 

Unless the annual appropriation bills to main- 
tain’ the regular departments’ bureaus and agen- 
cies the next fiscal year are law by July 1, tem- 
porary resolutions to continue the funds on a 
monthly pro rata basis will be necessary. Every 
regular appropriation bill except the final 
windup deficiency measure (not yet drafted) has 
passed both Houses. The agricultural appro- 
priation bill, hung up in conference over the 
several hundred millions of dollars of farm sub- 
Sidies, is the worst off at this time. The Navy 
Department appropriation bill is lagging. But 
in all probability all will become law by June 30. 

The regular supply bill for the Departments 
of State, Justice and Commerce, totaling more 
than $122,000,000, including funds to permit Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hopkins to°employ experts 
to act as liaison agents between the Government 
and business, is in conference. (See transcript 
of debate on this page.) 

A Congressional struggle is underway over 
broadening or limiting the powers of TVA. The 
Senate passed the Norris bill, giving broad pow- 
ers and a wide field of operation to TVA, and 
specifically authorized issuance of $100,000,000 of 
bonds to purchase the Commonwealth and 
Southern properties. The House rejected this, 
substituting a bill drastically restricting TVA’s 
field of operations and reducing the bond issue 
to $65,000,000. The two bills are now in confer- 
ence, to iron out differences. 

The new Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetics 
law, enlarging the regulatory powers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be effective June 
26. Because of the Government’s delay in pre- 
scribing label regulations, many manufacturers, 
having large stocks of labels and bottles on hand, 
find it impossible to comply with the label re- 
quirements then. A bill is being rushed through 
Congress to postpone label requirements to 
January 1, 1940, and, in emergency cases, July 1, 
1940. 

The Mead bill for Federal guarantee of bank 
loans to small business is snagged. National City 
‘Bank’s Chairman James H. Perkins; Robert H. 
Hanes, first vice president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and Chairman Eccles of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have opposed it before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. Now 
that Committee’s Chairman, Senator Wagner 

(Dem.), of New York, proposes a $100,000 investi- 
gation of banking and Federal administrative 
fiscal agencies, for report next session—an added 
reason Of the Senate leaders for planning to 
Sidetrack the Mead bill. 

A battle royal is scheduled in the Senate June 
19 on the Administration bill, already passed by 
the House (H. R. 3325), extending until June 
30, 1941, the President’s discretionary power 
further to devalue the gold dollar and to extend 
for the same two-year period the two-billion- 
dollar currency stabilization fund. 

The Senate Naval Affairs Committee favorably 
reported a bill providing mandatory prison terms 
for aliens convicted of peace-time espionage. 

To aid agriculture, the President signed a bill 
appropriating $1,750,000 to enable the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to combat grasshoppers and 
other farm insects in the West. The Senate 
passed a bill directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to speed up 1938 benefits to farmers who 
participated in the 1937 crop production control 
program. 


Excerpts from the Senate debate on a committee 4 it relied for this sort of work, and did it not obtain their 4 


amendment to the House-approved annual appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Commerce, for 
employment of né€w expert business aids to Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hopkins: 


R. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich.: Mr. President, 
I should like to have an explanation made by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKellar] regarding this 
enormous increase in personnel for the office of Secre- |’ 
tary Hopkins. The Senate seems to think about twice 
as much of Mr. Hopkins as the House does, according 
to the figures. 
Mr. McKELLAR (Dem.), Tenn.: . Mr. President, 
without dealing in personalities, I will tell the Senator 
what this increase is for. 


The Secretary of Commerce appeared before the com- 
mittee, and asked for an appropriation of $225,000 in ad- 
dition to the amount already appropriated for the pur- 
pose of employing expert business men. 


Mr. VANDENBERG: Had he asked for this ap- 
propriation in the House, and had it been denied, or 
was this a néw request? 

Mr. McKELLAR: This request came in after the 
bill had passed the House. There was a Budget esti- 
mate for it. The Secretary proposed, out of this appro- 
priation, to appoint and utilize the services of a number 
of expert business men in order to bring about better 
business conditions in the country. His testimony on 
that subject is very elaborate. It is found in the hear- 
ings. The personnel he desired was five at $9,000, five 
at $7,500, five at $5,600, five at $4,600, and others at 
smaller compensation, amounting in all to $225,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: How many new employes, all 
told, would there be? 


Mr. McKELLAR: About 59. 


Mr. VANDENBERG: I notice that all of them are 
to be chosen without regard to civil-service laws and 
regulations, or anything of the kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR: That is correct; but all the higher- 
paid ones, all those except the detail men and clerks, are 
to be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


Planning New Functions 


For the Department 


Mr. VANDENBERG: What is it that they are going 
to do? 

Mr. McKELLAR: I will explain the matter by read- 
ing part of. the statement of the Secretary: 


“At present there is no provision for an executive staff 
to participate with the Secretary in an appraisal of larger 
problems that affect the commerce and industry of the 
country, or in maintaining contact with various agencies 
of the Government that deal with particular phases of 
the national problem, or for developing and carrying 
through any new constructive work. 

“New work, new activities, and new problems are con- 
stantly being pressed upon the Department. Proposals 
flood in from all over the country. Some have merit, 
others do not, but all must be analyzed and weighed by 
someone of experience and ability. 

“If we are to develop new constructive functions in 
the Department that will really aid and promote indus- 
trial activity and private employment, we require funds 
to provide a staff to do that work. . 

That, in a nutshell, is the reason for this proposal, the / 
amount being $225,000; and all of us want to make busi- 
ness conditions better in the country. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: Did not the Department hav 
an advisory council of big, able business men upon whom 


services for nothing? 


Mr. McKELLAR: No;I do not think the Department 
got anything for nothing. It so happens that I have 
been connected with the Government now for, I think, 
29 years. In all that time I do not know any employe 
of the Government, big or littlé, who has ever done any 
work for nothing. Some of them may have claimed to 


Secretary of Commerce Hopkins’ 
latest plan to speed recovery comes 
before the Senate, wins approval. He 
asks for a staff of business experts to 
aid him and 225 millions to pay them 
and their assistants. Excerpts from 
the Senate debate appear herewith. 


do something for nothing at some time, but before the 
work was over the Government had to pay, and, in my 
judgment, the Government ought to pay for services 
that are rendered. | 


*‘Optimistic’”” Objective 
Of the Plan Praised 


Mr. VANDENBERG: Mr. President, these are very 
laudable objectives. 

Mr. McKELLAR: I think so. The committee 
thought so. If there was any objection to this 
amendment, I do not recall it. It has been several days 
since we took this testimony, and there may have been 
some objection; but my recollection is that the proposal 
was very highly thought of by the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: In fact, this is $225,000 worth 
of about as optimistic language as I have seen in some 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR: The Senator has read the state- 
ment of Mr. Hopkins about the matter, has he? 

Mr. VANDENBERG: No; I am trying to find out 
from the Senator from Tennessee what he proposes to 
do. This is purely a statement of generalities, 

Mr. McKELLAR: Yes; and I imagine that this work 
can be done only in that way. I do not know how else 
it can be done. The Secretary expects te appoint men 
who are in business. The example given was that of 
Mr. Noble, who is now with the Department. It is de- 
sired to appoint men of that character and standing who 
would aid in reviving business along general lines; and 
necessarily the provision has to be general. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: Mr. Noble is the Undersec- 
retary of Commerce, and he is specifically provided 
for—— 

Mr. McKELLAR: Oh, yes; his salary does not come 
out of this appropriation | 

Mr. VANDENBE ‘G: He is provided for on this 
anonymous staff. ~~ 

. McKELLAR: I would not call it an anonymous 
taff. It is provided in the bill that this staff is to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and I do not believe it could be 
called an anonymous staff. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: Let us see how specific it is. 
The first thing we buy with this $225,000 is “a highly 


r qualified executive staff.” Does that mean that we have 


not one now? 


Mr. McKELLAR: It means we have not one now. It 
is specifically so stated. We have not in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at this time such a staff as is pro- 
posed, and this provision is inserted so that one may 
be set up. 


Appraising the Problems 
That Beset Business 


Mr. VANDENBERG: The first thing we are to get is 
an appraisal “of the larger problems that affect the com- 
merce and industry of the country.” We are going to 
get a larger appraisal. That is worth something. _ 

Mr. McKELLAR: I imagine that before any work is 
done it would be better to have some appraisal of con- 
ditions and some planning. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: Let us see what else we are 
going to do. We are going to maintain “contact with 
various agencies of the Government dealing with par- 
ticular phases of the national problem having a bearing 
on affairs of industry.” Then we are going to develop 
and carry through “new constructive work that will be 
welcomed by business men, directed toward improve- 
ment of business conditions at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 


I agree with the Senator that that is a laudable ob- 
jective, but I submit to the Senator that that is the most 
nebulous basis for the justification of a new expendi- 
ture of a quarter of a million dollars that he has con- 
fronted in all the long years he was telling about that 
he has been in the Senate. | 

I think when we are asked to increase to this enor- 
mous extent per capita the number of employes, when 
we are asked to expand a department in this fashion, we 
ought to be told precisely what is to be done, precisely 
why it is necessary and precisely why we have never 
heard about it heretofore, 

Mr. McKELLAR: I do not think we could be as pre- 
cise as the Senator from Michigan asks, but so far as 
the employes are concerned the first 20 are to be ap- 
pointed by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and all the others are to be civil-service employes. 


Appointees To Represent 
Interests of Business 


Mr. KING (Dem.), Utah: Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vanden- 
berg] in his opposition to the provisions of the bill under 
consideration. In my opinion, the facts do not justify 
favorable action upon the item now under consider- 
ation. In my opinion, the appropriations which have 
been made for the Department of Commerce, extending 
over a number of years, have been more than gener- 
ous; indeed, in some particulars they have been ex- 
cessive. 


Are we now to have something new; are we to have 
a definite solution of the relation between big industry, 
as Mr. Hopkins denominated, and the Government 
itself? What is there in the testimony that indicates 
that the Department of Commerce has been reorganized 
or is about to be revitalized or its policies to be changed? 
What new course is to be charted by the Department of 
Commerce under the new Secretary? 


The record, as I read it, is silent upon these questions. 
(The amendment, granting the Commerce Depart- 


ment $225,000 for additional personnel, was then 
adopted by the Senate, 41 to 23. The bill was passed.) 


gressors, well-armed nations that can fight with- 
out importing additional war materials, and that 
have enough cash and ships to buy food and 
raw materials in the United States. Conse- 
quently, the law has not been invoked in the 
present undeclare@’ war between China and 
Japan. 

Also, it is feared that the present law would 
handicap England and France in a war with 
Germany, now owner of the vast Skoda and 
other armament’ works in what was formerly 
Czechoslovakia. 


Discretionary Powers 


For the President 


The Bloom and Pittman proposals are at- 
tempts to pattern the neutrality law more after 
Administration ideas. 

The Bloom bill would lift the arms embargo, 
give the President power to proclaim existencé 
of a war and what nations are involved and then 
prohibit citizens and vessels of the United States 
from passing through “‘areas of combat.” Ex- 
ports of all types of goods, even war materials, 
would be on a “cash and carry” basis. Through- 
out its language, the bill reported favorably by 
the House Committee gives’ the President more 
discretion, a characteristic of the measure that 
is anathema to isolationists. 

Provisions of the present neutrality law re- 
lating to loans, control of munitions, travel on 
belligerent ships, arming of merchant ships and 
use of American ports by belligerent vessels are 
retained in the Bloom bill largely without change. 

The likelihood, as Capitol Hill sees it, is that 
the Bloom bill will be the center of controversy 
because the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is so far from agreement that it may 
not be able to report out a bill for many weeks. 
The Senate Committee starts voting, however, on 
the bills before it, June 21. 


Record of Legislation 


ELIEF, work relief, $1,735,000,000 appropriation for 
R next fiscal year (H. J. Res. 3262); House passed 
June 16. 

Tax revision, to remove business “deterrents,” con 
tinue excise taxes; House committee preparing bill; 
will have right of way in both houses. 

Social Security Act Amendments (H. R. 6635) ; 
passed House June 10; hearings under way, Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Revision of neutrality law (H. J. Res. 306); Te- 
ported to House June 13. 

Agricultural appropriation bill, 
(H. R. 5269); in conference. 

War Department appropriations for civil functions 
next fiscal year, rivers and harbors, flood control 
(H. R. 6260); ready to go to President. 

Legislative appropriation bill, salaries of Congress, 
etc., $21,850,000 (H. R. 4218); President signed June 16. 

Postponement labeling provisions, Food, Drug, weed 
metic Act, to Jan. 1 and July 1, 1940, (H. R. 5762); 
Senate adopted conference report June 15. 

Appropriation, $122,624,410, for Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce next fiscal year (H. R. 6392); 
sent to conference June 13. Department of Labor, 
appropriations (H. R. 5427); Senate adopted con- 
ference report June 13. 

Limiting powers of TVA (S. 1796); passed Senate 
April 13; passed House June 13. 


large subsidies 


Constifutio 
administration insistence that it should be avail- Frazier, of North Dakota, son of an early _— fornia: Senator Sheridan Downey combines duty —_ tor Arthur Capper, of Kansas, ends a busy many features in common. Wor 
able at the beginning of the new fiscal year, July pioneer, uses a few of his spare moments with pleasure by helping distribute on Capitol day by going over his gallery of notables. H Pendi M 
1. It is one of the heaviest spending proposals to fill his office with examples of Indian __Hill the products of his soil: Apricots, wine, figs, Here he is shown before the section which a oe Also und 

of the present administration. (See Page 3.) craftsmanship. Not long ago his State was _— oranges, dates, grapes. The girls are dressed to contains autographs of every President Would Revise Policy be the wor: 
sulla all Indian country. represent the agricultural products. since Teddy Roosevelt. . such volum 
° i The Bloom and Pittman measures, center of all tador.” whi 
Neutrality Progr am the fire that some Senators say may keep Con- ser prize in 
rs . gress in session as late as August or September licized “Fre 
would rewrite American neutrality policy. “Th 
Most controversial of all, in the present pic- P , The law now on the books tries to keep the neces 
ture, is the neutrality program. The House Com- d . United States out of war by prohibiting export nie 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, by a strict party vote, + 4 2 + of arms and implements of war, forbidding igqpet ns 
reported the Bloom bill, much along the lines American vessels to carry war materials’to be!l- Fliot me 
advocated by Secretary of State Hull, including | | ligerent nations, outlawing loans to nations at a _ 
for nations at war. The Senate Committee on N f N 7 f = D til the “cash and carry” clause expired May -1, s, hov 
Foreign Relations will meet June 21 to seek fa- ew unctions, ew xpe rts or q omme rce. : epa rtment the law also required all exports other than arms — 
vorable action on the Pittman bill. Former Sen- and implements of war to be paid for in cash 
ate Foreign Relations Chairman Borah says an t e ates 3 es at t . and carried away in foreign bottoms. , 
attempt to put through the administration neu- Th S D b nd A rov [ es Re P| The State Department has found this law in- A 
trality program—embodied in part in both bills— ; e ena © PP cove ry an effective. In the opinion of President Roosevelt ay 
may, prolong the session until September. (See . and Secretary Hull, the present law favors ag- \ . 
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Archibald MacLeish | 


Nominated as Librarian of Con- 
gress, he Is marked a “scholar 
snd gentleman” by the President 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in con- 

P awdering a nominee to be Li- | 
a of Congress, wanted, as he 
', man of a good many quali- 
feat ons a man who was a gentle- | 
aq scholar, a man who would | 
7 ats » and respected in every na- | 
world. a man who would 
a the approval of art, literature 


win 
and Husiness. 

The man is 
archibaid Mac- | 
Leish. poet. law- | 
vey, war 
veeran. admin- 
sstrator, reach- 
er 

When MY. 
MacLeish, upon 
Senatorial ap- 
proval of his 
ominat jon, 

ves in under 
ook ack Archibald MacLeish 
the great blac | 
copper dome, into the Italian Re- 


» atmosphere of the Library 
nyilding. he will become guardian of 
‘he largest library in the world, a 
139-vear-old library which contains, 
things, over five mil- | 


among other 
hon books and pamphlets, the Dec- | 
tsration of Independence and the | 


Constitution of the United States. | 


Won Pulitzer Prize 


Also under his custodianship will 
he the works of Archibald MacLeish, 
such volumes of poetry as “Conquis- | 
tador.” which won for him the Pulit- 
ger prize in 1932, and the much-pub- 
licized “Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s 
City.” “The Fall af the City,” “Air | 
Raid.* and “The Land of the Free.” 

Social-consciousness poetry, mark- 
ing a transition from the theories of 
Eliot and Pound, has not been the | 
only realm of Mr. MacLeish’s activi- 
ties, however. Ever since his youth 


| 


‘i 
WANTED 


abetter word for Service 


Ne want a word for the hundred-and-one 
wavs we Hotel Clevelanders try to make your 
tay more comfortable. 

~For the genuine welcoming smile from 
Managers, and the ways they prove that this 
entire Hotel is managed for you. 

~For the profusion of flowers, the colorful 
unges, the extra-crisp linen, the restful 
tooms, the atmosphere that we’re glad you're 
here and we want you back. 

Service is a weak word for these attentions 


Come and experience them, then you'll know 
What we mean, 


Four restaurants and Men’s Cafe 


again.) 


terrupted his career. 


succeed Dr. 


tary of the Treasury. 


the United § tates News 


I] 


the 


in Illinois in the early 1900's, his life # started in Tacoma and in Spokane, 
Wash., and then stretched eastward | 


has been as varied and as volorful as 
the Scotch tartans of his ancestry. 

In June of 1911, and June of 1915. 
he stood. to quote from one of his 
Own articles in Fortune. “in white 
flannel pants and gawky coat on the 
lawns” of Hotchkiss School and Yale. 


feeling a “curious ye: rhing, as of the | 


aspiration of saints and holiness pf 
soldiers, in the midriff.” 


Pupil of Frankfurter 

Following his undergraduate years, 
this aspiration led the robust, young- 
looking scholar to Harvard, where he 
Studied law under Felix Frankfur- 
ter. 
Justice Frankfurter will soon be 
across the street from one another 
He received his LL.B. 
in 1919, two years of war having in- 


In France Mr. 
MacLeish fought as captain of ar- 


_ tillery in the United States Army. 


An instructorship in government 


at Harvard and a position in a Bos- 
ton law firm served as a poet’s over-° 


ture. Then, returning to France, he 


devoted all his time to poetry, re- 
_Maining there until 1929. 


14 volumes of verse and innumerable 
articles in The Nation, The New 
Republic, and Fortune (of which he 
was a contributing editor) have 
come from his pen. 

In his new position Mr. MacLeish 
Herbert Putnam, 
who celebrated his 40th anniversary 
as head of the Library of Congress 
on April 5. Congress had previously 
voted Dr. Putnam the title of Li- 
brarian Emeritus. 
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Herbert E. Gaston 


“Trouble Shooter” for Mr. Mor- 
genthau, who Becomes Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury 


ERBERT EARLE GASTON is no 

longer Assistant to the Secre- 
He is now an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
To Mr. Gaston the rather subtle 
change in title means a cut in pay 
with an advance in rank. 

As a result of 
President Roose- 
velt’s recent 
nomination, Mr. . 
Gaston will. 
cease to be 
merely a “trou- 
ble shooter’ and 
public relations 
assistant for Mr. 
M orgénthau. 
Now he will as- 4 
Herbert E. Gaston 
administrative duties of his prede- 
cessor, 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, who re- 
signed six months ago. 

Before his entry into the Treasury 
Department in 1933, Mr. Gaston’s 
career was primarily that of a news- 
paper writer, editor and author. 


Although his journalistic assign- | 


ments tossed him from one end of 


ton belongs to the Northwest. Mem- 
bers of his family were early settlers 
and farmers in the West, and his 


(Now Librarian MacLeish and | 


to New York via Fargo, N. D., and 
Minneapolis, Minn. In New York 
he was a member of the news staff 
of the New York World from 1922 
to 1929 and was night editor the fol- 
lowing two years, 


When the World discontinued pub- 


| lication in 1931, Mr. Gaston moved 


To date, | 


to Albany, where he become Secre- 
tary of New York State’s Conserva- 
tion Department. It was there that 
he met Henry Morgenthau, Jr., with 
whom he has remained ever since. 
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WHAT IT 


F ALL the members of labor unions 


voted the same way in the com- 


| ing presidential election, they could 


' attitude. would 


When Mr. Morgenthau was New | 


York State Conservation Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gaston was named deputy 
commissioner. When Mr. Morgen- 
thau was called to Washington in 
March, 1933, as head of the Federal 
Farm Board, Mr. Gaston became sec- 
retary of the board, and on its mer- 
ger into the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration Mr. Morgenthau appointed 
his assistant as deputy governor of 
the FCA. 

Thus it has been in the Treasury 
also—a game of follow the leader. 
Mr. Gaston was named an assistant 


to Mr. Morgenthau when the latter 


was appointed Under Secretary of the 
Treasury by President Roosevelt in 
November, 1933. 

At present Mr. Gaston is being 
mentioned frequently as one of those 
who might be appointed as one of 
the six executive assistants to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


‘What Neutrality Policy for U. S.? 


muster at least 7,993,000 votes. 


In-addition, it is likely that their | 
influence some 20,- | 


229.000 unorganized workers, to say 


Labor’s legion of voters 
and their role 1940. 
The split in labor and what 
it means to politics. 


nothing of the millions of friends 
and relatives of union members. 
Acting together, labor represents 


power that can make or break any | 


political party. 

That is why political leaders, from 
James A. Farley and John D, M. 
Hamilton down, are taking good note 
of last week’s most significant de- 
velopment in labor: The dimming 
of hopes for peace between the two 
great factions of American labor. 

The dimming signals were issued 
from the oak-panelled board room of 
the United Mine Workers Office in 
downtown Washington where the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions’ executive board was meeting. | 


The signals were three in number. 
Signal one: John L. Lewis, CIO 
president, said that peace with the 


American Federation of Labor was | 


“impossible” because William Green's 
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—Harris & Ewing 


PEACE IN LABOR—“IMPOSSIBLE” 
Tackling its problems in executive meeting, the CIO board hears 
its chairman, John L, Lewis (right), describe peace negotiations 
between the CIO and AFL as “impossible.” Left: Harry Bridges, 
West Coast CIO leader; center: Lee Pressman, CIO counsel. 


organization was in the hands “of a 


trenched and reactionary in their at- 


tolerant of many evil conditions ex- 
' isting in the AFL.” 

Signal two: Sensing signs of an 
upturn in business and _ feeling 
strong after winning union shop 
contracts in the anthracite and soft 


In the issues of June 5 and 12 “The ural thing after the way our fingers ¢ America is to do what we can to 


United States News” published the 
views Of a number of outstanding 


authorities on two neutrality ques-— 


tions: “(1) Do you believe Secretary 
Hull's program is advisable or inad- 


_ visable,” and (2) What is your opin- 


ion of the merits or demerits of any 


or all of the individual poinis in Mr, 
 Hull’s proposal?” 


former Assistant Secretary | 


The following additional answers 
have been received: 


Salmon O. Levinson 
Chicago, Ill.; Lawyer; Author, Plan 
to Readjust European Reparations 
and Debts; Writer on Outlawry of 
War, 


answers: 

TINHE basic principle of American 
foreign: policy outside of the 

Monroe Doctrine is that the Ameri- 


| They can even enlist on either side | 


can people shall always be free, to | 


deal with future unknown contin- 
gencies, as they arise, in the interest 
of justice, liberty and peace. 
was the accepted view of the “‘ir- 
reconcilables” and the “isolationists” 
during the League of Nations fight. 
By reason of our being composed 
overwhelmingly of all the nations of 


_ Europe, that policy is wise. 


Now as to neutrality. A neutral 


nation has heretofore always meant 
the continent to the other, Mr. Gas- | 


a nation that was not in a war that 
was being carried on by other na- 


tions. In other words, there were bel- 


grandfather was a pioneer mission- | 


ary preacher in Oregon. Mr. Gaston 


himself was born in Halsey, Oreg., in | 


1881, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and at the 
University of Chicago. 

The newspaper phase of his career 


dining, 


NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 


dancing and entertainment, 
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THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com. 
“plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


* 


On the 65th floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 


ligerent nations and neutral na- 
tions. Now under the guise of keep- 
ing us out of war, efforts have been 
made the past two or three years to 


have been before. 
That | 


convert the word “neutrality” into a | 
completely changed meaning, defini- | 
' tion and interpretation. Why should | 
international neutrality be substan- | 


tially different in America from what 


it is in other civilized countries? And | 


a neutral nation has always been 


free to sell to any and all belligerents. , 


Now specifically as to the sugges- 


tions of Secretary of State Cordell | 
| Hull: 


to prevent all war. For the preven- 
tion of war is deevly imbedded in 
the hearts of the overwhelming ma- 


| jority of all Americans. 


B. (1) In detail I believe in the 


repeal of the present embargo on 


arms to belligerents. 


The real inter- 


- national question is as to contraband 


under international law contra- | 


A. Generally speaking, I believe | 
in his program of legislation designed | 


were burned in the last war. 

(6) I am not clear whether I un- 
derstand Secretary Hull’s proposal to 
regulate solicitation of funds. But if 
I do, I am against it. Our people are 
freemen in this country, to do as they 
please so long as they do not violate 
our laws or the rights of others. 


of a strictly European war. 
our full measure of liberty! 

(7) I favor continuante of National 
Munitions Control to restrain and 
prevent abuse. 

I would add that most of these 
legislative efforts to control arma- 
ments hardly rise to the dignity of 
half-way measures. Nations that are 
preparing for war before war comes 
are now allowed to buy ad libitum. 
If it is wrong to sell armaments dur- 
ing a war, it is wrong to sell in prep- 
aration for the war. America can- 


Such is 


not be deaf, dumb and blind to all | 


that goes on in this world. We never 
There are two 
ways of getting into war: One is 
by being too brash and the other 
is by being too cowardly. My coun- 
try should be neither, 


Eugene Staley 
Medford, Mass.; Associate Profes- 
sor of International Economic Re- 
lations, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, 


answers: 
N general, I should like to see Sec- 
retary Hull’s proposals adopted 
by Congress, on the ground that they 
are a reasonably good compromise 
between what is desirable and what 
is politically attainable. 
In my judgment the theory that 
we can keep out of war by embar- 


goes of one kind and another once 


a general war has started is com- 
pletely fallacious. 


It is not only fallacious, it is posi- | 
tively dangerous if applied to raw | 


materials essential in modern war— 


_ copper, wheat, cotton, oil, ete.—be- 


| zens would add to, rather than sub- | 
tract from, the pressures on the side | 


band includes wheat, bread, pork and | 
beans, clothing, boots and innumer- | 
able other things in addition to ar- | 


maments. Hence I think the effort 


to embargo armaments is largely | 
emotional. If we can ship the other 
things needed for the use of a for- | 
eign army, which are all contraband | 


nations can furnish armaments and 
then we will have accomplished ex- 
actly nothing. 

(2) I believe in prohibition of the 
entry of American ships into com- 
bat areas. That is a mere matter of 
prudence, safety and common sense. 

(3) The same would apply to (3), 


| being restriction of travel by Ameri- 


' cans in combat area. 


Why court un- 
necessary danger? 

(4) Requiring transfer to bellig- 
erent purchasers of title to goods be- 
fore shipping is merely a protective 
move on the part of the seller and 
the citizens of this country, and 
wholly unobjectionable. 

(5) I favor prohibition of loans and 


| credits to belligerents, a most nat- 


' under international law, the other | 


| the danger of involvement in war for | 


cause limitations of our own on op- 
portunities for export by our citi- 


Of our entrance into the war. 


Pressures for Trade 
People with oil to sell would join 


With the propagandists for helping | 
one side in the conflict, in order to | 


get rid of the “neutrality” embargo 
hurting oil sales. 

The embargo on arms is not so 
dangerous in this respect, 
knowledge that we propose to em- 
bargo arms to both sides increases 
the chance of general war by in- 
creasing the relative power of those 
niost likely to start war, and it does 
rot rémove any important element 
that would tend to get us into war. 
The thesis popularized by the Nye 
committee that munitions makers 
cause wars is like the notion that the 
fly on the-wheel of the chariot makes 
the chariot go. 

The thing that will be effective in 
getting America into the next gen- 
eral war, if it comes, is our fear of 
what may happen to us and to the 
ideals we cherish if the wrong side 
wins—in other words, the balance of 
power argument, that “we may be 
next”’, 


The only effective way to lessen 


but the | 


balance of power system 
ting a world community 
Gefense sytem. 


essential for our peace. 
I should prefer to see a distinction 
made in our policy between states 


small group of leaders, firmly in- | 


titude on public questions, who are | 


Collective security, | 
an international police system-—call | 
ic what you will—is in the long run | 


coal flelds last month, the CIO gen- 
eral staff announced an organizing 
campaign second only to the CIO's 
membership drives in 1936 and 1937. 
Signal three: The CIO turned to 
the Federal courts for a new weapon 
in its fight to best the AFL. At the 
executive board meeting, authority 
was given Lee Pressman, CIO gen- 
eral counsel, to use injunctions and 
damage suits aimed at AFL boycotts 
of products manufactured by CIO 
workers -and “collusive contracts” 
signed ‘by employers and AFL unions 
allegedly to freeze out the CIO. 
Immediately the -CIO’s 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers Union sought a Federal 
court injunction restraining the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electri- 


cal Workers (AFL) and 14 contractors 


that go to war in violation of their | 


| treaties with us and those that are | 
victims of attack (along the lines of | 


the Thomas amendment), but if that 
is not attainable now, then Mr, Hull’s 
proposals are next best. 


Henry A. Atkinson 
New York City; General Secretary, 

The Church Peace Union Founded 
by Andrew Carnegie, 


answers: 


ES, I believe Secretary Hull’s pro- 
gram is wise, expedient and per- 


ent crisis. 


I heartily support him. I would, 
however, be better satisfied if when 
the Neutrality Law is finally writ- 


statement providing for non-partici- 


sion and further to provide that 
when the President finds a State to 
| be engaged in aggressive war, in vio- 
lation of a treaty to which the 
United States is a party, the Gov- 


all war materials, primary and sec- 
ondary, against that State alone. 


haps the best we can do in the pres- | 


ten, there could be included in it a | 


pation by our Government in aggres- | 


ernment shall place an embargo on | 


I believe such an act, passed by | 

our Congress and enforced, would | 
add a new and valuable element to | 


American foreign policy, would se- 


cure better world cooperation to get | 


rid of war and would lay a founda- | 
| 


tion for a genuine peace. 


and manufacturers from allegedly 
boycotting ClO-manufactured arti- 
cles. 


William Green, president of the 
AFL, in turn has placed blame for 
collapse of negotiations on Mr. Lewis. 
Commenting on the CIO leader’s 
statement, Mr. Green said: 

“Now Mr. Lewis says peace is im- 
possible. 
too ridiculous to merit serious con- 
sideration, and are offered merely to 
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United 


The reasons he gives are | 


abhor: RENEWED INTER-UNION WARFARE. 
MEANS TO WORKERS AND NATION 


mislead the public. His real reason 
is that he does not want peace be- 
Cause peace would automatically end 
his autocratic control over a minor- 
ity group in organized labor.” 
Though the prevailing opinion is 
that prospects for peace are now 
dimmer than ever, still there is a 
small group of experts who believe 
that this show of strength by the CIO 
may force a reconciliation with the 
AFL, Chief reason why peace has 
not yet been achieved, say these ex- 
perts, is that the AFL believed the 
CIO to be breaking up and saw no 
advantage in signing an armistice 


_ with a declining labor group. 


Today, as for fifty 
years, the great fol- 
lowing enjoyed by this 
Kentucky “bonded”’ 
whiskey makes 


OLD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
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At Both Fairs— 


and their assistants. 


Contemporary Science and Art 


... are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of which dis- 
plays the talents of seventy-nine painters and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research engineers 


These exhibitions wil be interesting and enlightening to all 
who have an opportunity to visit them in the company’s Gal- 


leries of Science and Art: New York World’s Fair, Business 


representing 79 countries 


Systems and Insurance Building; Golden Gate International 


Exposition, Palace of Electricity and Communication. 
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‘A “MAINSPRING” 
FOR RECOVERY 


Secretary Hopkins’ latest plan to 
aid business. A central group to 
guide policies. 


HEN Harry L. Hopkins left the Works Prog- 
ress Administration to become Secretary of 
Commerce he found that he needed additional 
help to carry out projects to provide greater aid 
to business or, as he puts it, to help business 
succeed. 

Nowhere in the Department of Commerce was 
there a staff of economists or business experis 
who could devote their time to talking over gen- 
eral problems with business or to developing 
broad matters of policy. 

So one of Secretary Hopkins’ first requests of 
Congress in his new position has been for a 
special staff to serve as a “mainspring in the 
functioning of all the bureaus of the Depart- 
ment” and at the same time to be free to dis- 
cuss broad matters of policy with business. 

The appropriation bill for the Commerce De- 
partment has been amended to appropriate 
$257,500 to provide a staff of the type Secretary 
Hopkins has requested. It has been approved by 
both Houses and now is in the final stages of 
enactment. (See excerpts from House debate, 
Page 10.) 


. Study of the Relations 


Of Government, Business 


As Mr. Hopkins has explained, the plan is to 
use the money to hire 10 or 12 key nfen who 
would be paid salaries of about $7,500 annually 
and a subordinate staff who would spend their 
time exploring such problems-as business or- 
ganizations which are permissible under the 
anti-trust laws, other problems which come up 
between Government and business, and prob- 
lems of Government policy as they are related 
to business. 

Secretary Hopkins cited the Government’s re- 
lationship to the .utilities as another problem 
typical of those which might be studied by the 
new policy-forming group. 

The utility industry, said Secretary Hopkins, 
comes in direct contact with a number of differ- 
ent agencies, such as the Federal Power Com- 
mission. But conferences with the _ policy- 
forming group of the Commerce Department, he 
pointed out, might be carried out on the basis 
of what the Department, as an instrument ol 
Government interested solely in the promotion of 
industry and commerce, might recommend. 

Under Sceretary of Commerce Edward J. Noble 
has favored the change in the Department set-up 
on the ground that, as conditions are now, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce does 
a large amount of statistical work which is not 
fully utilized. 


How the New Group 
Will Carry on Work 


An example cited is the discussions on govern- 
mental policy in regard to the communications 
industry. Discussions held recently ‘have 
brought together representatives from other ex- 
ecutive agencies and, on several occasions, repre- 
sentatives of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Under the new set-up, one expert with two or 
three clerks would be empowered to handle all 
‘matters arising in any particular field, such as 
communications. | 

Secretary Hopkins has summarized in this way 
the problems involved in the plans for the new 
group: 

“As I visualize the role of the Department of 
Commerce. . .. I do mean to say that our or- 
ganic act is a broad one. When vou come to talk 
about promotion of industry and trade and com- 
merce, you cannot think of it, for instance, with- 
out thinking of labor... . Well, I talk with the 
labor group in that particular industry. 

“Now I think that is a proper function for the 
Department of Commerce. .. . I am not going 
into the discussion of my conferences relative to 
credit, problems relating to small business men 
or others. ... 

“What I want to do is supplement the work 
of the Department by getting men who are com- 
petent in these fields.” 
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The Voice 
of G overnment 


HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 
a is not a way of voting; it is a way 

of life. It is not a phrase for orators to 

juggle with; but an ideal to fulfill. This is a 
humane ideal that rests upon equality, upon lib- 
erty, and upon the right to a civilized life. 

Democratic rights and civilizing ideals have 
been trampled upon and mangled hy dictators in 
other lands. 

No sane person wants a fascist or communistic 
dictatorship any more than he wants cancer. 

But execrating totalitarianism, calling it 
names, while it serves to relieve our cutraged 
‘democratic feelings, is not enough. We must 
act to avert it, before it is too late. We must 
remove the causes that breed the disease. 

These causes are primarily economic and, sec- 
ondarily, psychological. Men out of work lose 
self-confidence and hope. Our people must have 
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rices ... 


Europe’s Crises and U.S. Industry. . . 
Hopkins’ Plans 


papecaniny activity in May, as measured by check payments, took 
a sharp turn above the levels of a year ago. Check payments were 
10.59 per cent larger last month than in May, 1938; adjusted for lower 
prices, the larger gain in volume of business of 13.65 per cent is shown. 
The map above shows the condition of business by States compared 
with the national average. There were advances in business in all but 


BETTER THAN 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


© 


BELOW 


one State. The 18 States shown with double “suns” showed more than 
the national average gain, the 12 States with single “suns” were very 
near the national average gain, and those with “suns” in eclipse were 
below the national average. These comparisons are based by The United 
States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check payments 
in major cities throughout the country. 


settlement ought not to be impossible. It would 
be a matter of “power politics,’ with the bal- 
ance of power this time on Britain's side. The 
result would, nevertheless, be merely an armed 


Busine men, having seen the apple cart 
- upset by one foreign war scare, are wonder- 
ing whether recovery is going to have a chance 
to proceed for the rest of the year without 
further jolts from abroad. 


Conditions inside the United States seem to 
be shaping up for a moderate improvement in 


| 

| 

| What Europe’s troubles mean to 
the next several months—though possibly with | 

| 

| 


America’s economy. Prospects for a 
period of stability. 


a slow start while certain adjustments are being 
worked out between inventories, sales and rates 
of output. Consequently it is felt that a good 
deal will depend on foreign events. 


truce between two opposing camps. Such a 
lineup is usually of highly uncertain duration 
and is the logical prelude to war. 


These events are disturbed again at the mo- 
ment by the activity of Japan in China. At a 
time when European events are quiet, but still 
explosive in potentialities, the Japanese have 
started to beard the British lion in the Far East, 
seeking unquestioned dominance there. | 


War is not the only 
possible form of distur- 
bance from abroad. Many 
observers have predicted 
that it would be not war 
but economic collapse ard internal revolt. 
Many in the democratic countries have un- 
doubtedly hoped for such a breakdown in the 
dictator-ruled countries to remove the threat 
of war—although it would unquestionably pre- 
cipitate a world-wide economic crisis. 

Such speculations have centered particularly 
about Germany. And Germany has certainly 
reached a critical position in her vast rearma- 
ment program. Her industrial activity, which 
has been running for months at record levels, is 
up against hard physical limitations. 

Her problem is manpower, industrial plant 
facilities and raw materials. Industrial output 
must be increased further, or at least maintained, 
in order to turn out ever-growing amounts of 
armaments and to feed the people. But there 
is no longer any unemployment in Germany 
and no reservoir of domestic labor to draw upon; 
the industrial plant, and especially the railway 
plant, is run down, requires extensive replace- 
ments to keep up the pace; and the purchase of 
essential raw materials from other countries has 
become increasingly difficult. 

Meanwhile the credit and banking system has 
come under severe strain, forcing the govern- 
ment—directly or indirectly—to 


Possibility 
Of Revolts 


What will come of this | In Europe 


development nobody can 
say for sure. However, 
it is possible’ to state the 
prevailing opinion of 
those observers and students in the Capital who 


are in most intimate contact with foreign af- 
fairs. Their views sum up thus: 


1. There is reason to fear another war scare 
between now and fall; but it is expected to have 
less serious effects than last spring’s crisis. 

2. The much-talked-of economic collapse of 
the totalitarian countries is not, at any rate, 
imminent, 

3. The whole situation remains “jittery” with 
betting odds on an ultimate war—possibly grow- 
ing out of the undeniable economic tension. 

Danzig in Europe and the treaty ports in 
China are the critical spots in today’s world. 
Hitler appears to be getting ready for some 
move affecting Poland. The Japanese are de- 
termined to try to end indirect British aid to 
China in-the Far East. 

Another foreign crisis, however, would catch 
American business in a less vulnerable position 
than that of last March and April. Besides, au- 
thoritative observers here believe it may be pos- 
sible to compromise the Danzig issue without 
opening up the way for additional German ag- 
gressions like those which followed the Munich 
“settlement” concerning Czechoslovakia. 


Russia’s attitude is held likely to be the de- 
cisive factor. And despite slowness of nego- 


War Scares 


To Have Less 


Effect On U. S. 


issue great 


the old spectre of inflation in the public mind. 
The German Economics Ministry is taking 
almost desperate measures to cope with this 


amounts of hand-to-hand currency, which raises _ 


WAR SCARES AND RECOVERY: 
WILL ANOTHER CRISIS HALT BUSINESS GAINS? 


hampered by weakness in the capital markets. 

Raw materials are a crucial problem. Ger- 
many must import all or a major part of her sup- 
plies of essentials like iron ore, copper and most 
other metals, petroleum, rubber, cotton, animal 
fats and vegetable oils. These she must pay for 
with exported merchandise, exports of services 
(like ocean transport), or else by payment of 
money or through some form of borrowing. 

Exports last year slumped despite barter 
agreements, special aids and subsidies. From 
an “export balance” Germany switched to an im- 
port balance of 1€0 million dollars, most of 
which had to be financed by gold or credits. 
This year the import surplus is running a little 
lower, and the Reich has gained about 80 mil- 
lion dollars in gold and foreign exchange from 
the Czechs—along with some advantages in the 
Balkans. 


Experts here believe 
that Germany can _ sur- 
mount these difficulties 
for some time yet. But 
there may be an ultimate 
“ceiling” beyond which she cannot go without 
further territorial aggressions (for example, the 
Ukraine) to widen her base of raw materials and 
manpower. If a slump in German industry 
should at any time appear or threaten, therefore, 
it would be a definite warning signal of possi- 
ble warlike moves on a scale not yet seen. 


A Shrinkage 
In Area of Free 


Enterprise 


In England and France, industry is expanding 
under the impetus of government orders for 
armaments and a degree of regimentation. 
Pretty much the whole world is having an in- 
dustrial rise based on war or preparations for 
war. This is stimulating some American ex- 
ports—but in lines already active, while total 
exports decline, It will further unsettle world 
financial conditions, and in general forms an ab- 
normal and unstable background for American 
business recovery. 

The situation is weakening still further the 
system of private capitalism in Western Eu- 
rope. Both France and Great Britain are adopt- 
ing measures which in some degree suggest to- 
talitarian methods. 

The French Republic, in order to unify the 
country and get it back to work, has been placed 


under a dictatorial regime. Britain, foreseeing 


STRONGER PRICES 
AS A GOOD OMEN 


Prices and recovery. Prospect of 
better buying. An omen of coming 
business conditions. 


HE trend in commodity prices may be the 
barometer which will show the extent of im. 
provement in business during the next fe» 
months or possibly will reveal the outlook for 
continued improvement in the early part of 1949, 


The fact that commodity prices recently have 
shown a strengthening tendency in some lines, 
although there has been a continued absence of 
forward or speculative buying, is pointed out by 
governmental economists as a favorable omen, 
Another indication that buyers in this country 
soon may exhibit greater confidence by speeding 
up purchases lies in signs of better confidence 
and business abroad, particularly in 
Britain. 

The stage has been set for a rise in forward 
purchases and in prices, since consumer buying 
has been at comparatively good levels during re- 
cent months and inventories in many lines have 
been reduced, 


Great 


“Run-away” Purchasing 
Believed to Be Unlikely 


But it is held unlikely that the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy which largely has been the prac-* 
ticé recently will be followed by another period 
of run-away inventory accumulation such as or- 
curred during the upswing of 1936-37, 

And even if the expected summer and fa!! 
pick-up does develop, it is not expected that it 
will lead to any substantial volume of business 
spending tnis year, at least, for new machinery 
and other capital goods. Sustained improvement 
in the international situation is believed now to 
be an essential to any considerable expansion of 
such spending, 

A number of favorable factors, such as the re- 
covery in coal production following the termina- 
tion of the strike and the increase in stee] pro- 
duction following price concessions, are being 
balanced somewhat by unfavorable developments. 


Automobile production in recent weeks appears 
to have entered a final spurt before the closing 
of the 1939 model season. But following this 
spurt there may be a period of greater-than- 
usual seasonal decline in automobile asembiv 
operations as preparations for turning out the 
new model cars are completed. Another unfa- 
vorable prospect in the outlook for a Slackening 
in some textile lines. 

But the favorable factors are expected to over- 
balance the unfavorable to the extent, probably, 
of causing the June Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production to show a slight increase, 
The index declined to 92 in April and May. 


Comparative Stability 


Expected for Year 


While business in most of the years since 1929 
has been marked by wide fluctuations rather than 
stability, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
points out that there have been rather extended 
periods of relatively stable conditions and that 
it is quite probable that changes during the nex! 
year will be less marked than during the rest 
of the period since 1929. 

The prospect that any change in prices, i! \ 
does occur, will come gradually, means that con- 
sumers who have jobs will be able to make their 
pay envelopes go farther than at any time in 
several years. 


Wholesale prices, the Bureau of Labor Sta‘is- 
tics reported for the week ending June 10, were 
at 75.6 per cent of the 1926 level or the lowest 
average in about five years. The general leve! 0f 
wholesale prices has remained around this !e\* 
since early April, rises in the price of some proc- 
ucts—particularly grains and cotton—having 
been offset by declines in prices of other com- 
modities. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice President, Cleveland Trust Company 


USINESS sentiment ‘has become distinc’! 
more cheerful, 


Steel production has turned upward, Builds 
construction is holding up very well. Automo- 
bile sales are running at levels well above ©’ 
rent production. Inventories of goods are 
excessive. Shipbuilding and airplane produc- 
tion are really booming. Mtns 
are doing well. Sustained large-scale defic!! 
spending by the Government is supporting co" 
sumer purchasing power. | 

It still remains true that production of dura- 
ble goods is only about three-quarters as large 
as fifteen years ago, that freight loadings are 
60 per cent as much as then, that factory em* 
ployment and pay rolls are far below those oid 
levels. 


See : tiations for the new Triple Entente, it is be- | situation. Hours of work have been increased, | probable shortages of labor and industrial ca- The key to the oa egos of ng age? weer 

Work, Health, security, These things must be lieved by thes i depression is in the greatly reduce 

e observers that Russia’s interest labo rt acity, 1s turnin r : dl ar 

brought about, not by violence ot by dictation yo : | bor is being imported from several foreign pacity g toward a centrally managed capital into our productive industries. That 0''- 

from above, but by democratic methods. in protecting er territory would force her, ina countries and women impressed into industrial | economy. Thus, the area left over to free pri- ficulty continues in seriously acute form. It 4? 
(From an address at the graduation of a showdown, into the Franco-British camp. employment. Plans are under way for rehabili- | vate enterprise continues to shrink. pears probable tax legislation will aid a litte. 
citizenship class, New York City, June 12.) In such case, it would seem that some sort of | tation of railways and manufacturing plants— | BAM. GRAVES (From a statement June 15.) | 
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A U.S. Inquiry 


hearings can be held on the resolu- 


tion at this session. Since both sup- 
porters and opponents of the Ad- 


information to enable it to decide 
what government cgencies should 
have authority over the stabilization 


‘inistration favor the investigation, fund; authority to influence interest 
Into Banking it is believed it will receive quick ap- , rates and bank deposits; or in other oo 
proval by the Senate. words, what agency shall be the Su- Sid 


preme Court of 
nance, 


From the findings of the Commit- 


| Government Fi- 
tee, Congress is expected to obtain | 


The New Tax Policies: What They Mean » 


«<= 


ONEY and_ policy EN ROUTE TO THE WEST 
_ THE first stages of enactment + . + ed to corporations showing large de- + | promise to be the next field of Fe & 
| is a tax revision bill ae car- | ficits in periods of low business ac- | jnquiry for Congress. x 1 
ee: ries out in large ao a e al | tivity. The net loss carryover under The Senate Banking and Currency | 
he gestions of Secretary Morgenthau the present law applies for one year Committee reported favorably to the bul 
for changes in the revenue law to only and the tax credit is limited to 
gid business. 215 per cent of the net loss not in 
ew The new bill is seen as definite | excess of the taxable year’s income. power it to conduct a broad study a 4 
for evidence of a shift in emphasis on | The new provision wouid permit of monetary and banking policy. ag 
40, —— | full deduction of operating losses. | by 
A corporation, for example, with net 
es, Congress in First Stages operating loss of ten million dollars | 
of T Revision. What in one year and operating earnings New inquiry into money af 
| of fax Kevision. of four million and six million in the and bankin olic How |. 
en, | Changes in Revenue Law next two years would be free of in- er id 
try ; come tax for all three years. Com- the “Supreme Court of Gov- 2 i 
ie Mean to Business and In- pared with present iaw this would F; se b an 
sal dust mean a tax saving to such a cor- ernment Finance may be 4 
sat ustry. poration of at least 16% per cent of chosen. ne 
| earnings in the two profitable years, ag 
7. Corporations would be per- oh 
mir on taxation for reform toward taxa- | mitted to redeclare the value of their | “ie 
tion solely for revenue. it capital stock for tax purposes for | Scope of the inquiry is indicated by | 
sei lacks much of granting ali the re- | Harris & Ewing. the next two years. This revalua- Harris & Ewing. | the fact that the Committee asked — { rt! it 5 
VE quests business and industry a | “LOANS OF HAZARD” tion, however, would be limited to ON THE DOT : for $100,000 for expenses. wed in Coach Com 0 ia Bs: | 
made it does gran | — upward revisions. Comes June 15 and the little Fin- | For a number of years there has ately priced 
many of them. ent or the American Bankers Asso- nish nation keeps its date with the ‘owing he Moder 
Principal achievements of the bill, | ciation and brother of Treasury Net effect of this change would be | ‘Treasury by making one of its | Browns Roomy: Rest Rooms 
from {he business standpoint are Under Secretary John W. Hanes, te increase capital stock valuations, semi-annual war debt payments. different Federal agencies Free 
tells the Senate Banking and Cur- | thereby maintaining revenues for, —Here is Finnish Minister Hjalmar | ¢xercise of money and banking pow- meals Sound Insulation: 
simplification of the corporate tax | C hi | ditioning 
rency Committee his association is the Government. But the effect. too, | Procope as he appeared at the Sec- ers. Air con 
P structure, elimination of the undis- opposed to the measure which | retary of the Treasury’s office with ‘ Fed 
a tributed profits tax, extension of | would permit the RFC to insure up would be to permit corporations | check in hand. | Ina statement last April the Fed- Cae 
iC. orovisions to permit carrying for- | to 90 per cent of loans to small which guessed wrongly on their fu- | eral Reserve Board suggested to the wo 
od ward of net operating losses for two | earnings to avoid the heavy | | Banking and Currency Committee 
sa years, and various other changes de- | established enterprises. excess profits tax by revising upward | -1as _— taken is the aguas stad that: ad 
signed to encourage industry and in- the value they put on their capital , tion’s suggestion that a double- “Recognition by Congress of- the S i 
all crease the incentive for private in- . } stock. barrelled measure be enacted to re-  jimits within which monetary and ae 
it vestments. corporations in the future. Under se f Retin} duce surtax rates in the highest in- - eredit action can be effective and de- aed 
158 So far as the Government is con- | existing laws they have been paying rovision tor Retiring come brackets and at the same timé | termination of the mechanism and The economy of coach travel—plus speed—reduces ae 
ry cerned, the proposed changes are | 4 flat rate of 12% per cent, which Depreciated Bonds prohibit future issues of tax-exempt policies that would contribute most th Sacliaat aeciin ty demeainelie tat tein ba! 
nt expected to involve a slight loss in | had the effect of eliminating them a securities. to its effectiveness will clear the way Ce-e-wey Sree me fe 0 te “4 
rm revenue. from the undistributed profits tax... 8. Provision would be made to per- Strong sentiment is known to exist | sor consideration of broader aspects Via North Western - Union Pacific Streamliners, it's only Rye 
of 3. Foreign corporations engaged in | mit financially weak corporations to | jn both Houses for a reduction of | oe 4 eonstructive program for 39°; hours...or “4 meals” ... to Los Angeles, San ta 
The Major Changes trade or business in the United | buy in thetr bonds, notes, debentures | the highest surtax rates as another | syrther economic recovery and sta- Francisco or Portland from Chicago. And only an over- ep 
i Polic; States would be subjected to an 18 | and certificates of indebtedness at | move to encourage investment of bility.” night trip to Colorado. , ‘\ 
In Rates, Policies per cent tax on income derived from | less than par without incurring tax | private capital. But strong opposi- me . Cis 
0- Here is. what is. involved in the | | tion exists to passing a measure tO | annual report the Board pointed 
ne major changes proposed: | ent rate is 19 per cent. | Corporations taking advantage of | eliminate future issues of tax-exX. (14°10: there is much overlapping ci 
1. Corporations with taxable in- gem of being | this provision would have to show | empt securities which the Adminis- of rewulation 
mes j credit of 242 per cent as under the tal | Tes sys 
n excess of $25,000, instead that they are in unsound financial | tration proposes as a prerequisite. and supervision over money and The famous fleet of North Western- Union Pacific 
of paying a tax ranging from 16% | existing » Corporal _ Condition. lt is expected to be of | One-result of the tax study at this St li alles sad 
ng to 19 per cent, according to the | ruptcy or receivership, joint Stock special value to railroads and small, session is expected to be appoint- | was th cs : ein a P 
on amount of dividend distributed, banks, and rental housing cor- strugeiing companies. | ment of a joint committee to make | ™2de ‘hat to Pullman passengers. 
ne would pay a Straight tax of 18 per | ve treated the same Under the present law a corpora- a broad study of tax problems Travel via North Western-Union Pacific to the San Fran- 
| tion which is able to buy in its bonds | order that recommendations may be 4 ae wees cisco World's Fair and the vacation wonderlands of 
_ This is the highest effective rate | 5. The present tax provision limit- | 2+ tess than par must treat the dif- | prepared for submission to the next , © 30are, Lhe “reasulys pow the West. You'll ride im delightful comfort all the way! 
a- of income tax on corporations ever | ing to $2,000 the amount of capital | ference between the purchase price | Congress for thorough revision of | over money are even greater. There’s a wide choice of routes going and returning. 
ng enacted. The rate in 1936, before | loss that a corporation may deduct | 44 nar as taxable income. Conse- | the tax laws. | _ Among the matters which might 
the undistributed profits tax was en- | from ordinary income would be hele quently, this provision, particularly | President Roosevelt at his press | be considered in a general survey of cs 
Te acted, Was 15 per cent. pealed. —-* ric ring — in the case of railroads, discourages | conference June 16 said he beiieved | banking and credit policy are tne 
‘yorati ins ses u a as 
ly, Corporations. with taxable incomes sg gentoo ; retirement of bonds and a lowering | that the income tax base should be | proposal of Assistant Secretary of Keule i the Stieantinens and Challeng tbe 
ai of $25,000 or less will continue to pay | are those o Pir gal uals. , "of fixed charges. broadened. This problem, however, | State A. A. Berle, Jr., before the 
pet Cent on he of | | The bill which the. Ways and | the President indicated, is one of the | T¢mporary National Economic Com- 
taxable income, 14 per cent on the | “ONS In asse 3 Means Committee has drafted would | matters which probably will not be ittee that a capital credit system Union Pacific Roilroad or Chicago & North Western Ry. 
next $15.000 of taxable income, and , ‘Short-term deals) be limited | continue for two years excise or | taken up this-session be established and the proposals for 
16 per cent on the next $5,000 of tax- | to the amount of gains; and losses | Onuisance” + hi i taht week’) M = hie - d that the insuring loans to small business. Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. ; 
able income. in excess of gains could be carried | nes WHR | ; 1S, La Salle St.. Chicago, Ill. 148 S. Clark St., Chicago, MIL 
half a biilion dollars annually middle brackets of the individual Also there are many monetary ; Send complete information, including free illustrated literature, about 1 
Compared with the present law, | Over to the next year to be used as | ' ' , ‘ 
the change t | a deduction against any short-term income tax schedules should be sub- | proposals ranging all the way from & 
tax gains that year. Capital gains High Surtax Rates jected to a higher tax and that the | proposals to increase the supply of wish also to visit the Ken Yranciece Werte Fee, 
29 fans that a corporation which | © | ' 18 | tax base should besbroadened as a | money py issuing more currency, to [) Tell me about Escorte pe : 
te will pay the same rate of t der | Months would be treated as ordi- - means of adding to the responsibili- , Proposals for increasing the Govern- i 
the proposed nary income Since a tax bill must be enacted ties of citizenship. | ment price for newly mined silver, | Street Address | 
at ent law. P This change is designed to en- | before July 1 if these taxes are tobe The proposed tax study, it is re- all of which might come within some City State. 
A prosperous corporation which CoUrage long-term investment. Fi- Kept in effect, the objective of Con- | ported at the Capitol, not only would | part of the 
es ordinarily pays out the bulk of | nancial corporations would be the | gressional leaders is to rush the tax include study of feasibility of greater | It is considered doubtful that | 
earnings in dividends will face an principal beneficiaries. | revision measure through to enact- taxation on individuals in middle in- | 
increased tax of close to 11% per | ’ | ment before that date. _ come brackets but also of such sub- 
cent’ (the present rate for Longer Carry-over | prowram whic od met ‘and pro and Federal tax con- 
corporation j | gram on whicn no definite aciion | flicts an rocessing taxes. 
corporation needing to retain | 
earnings for one purpose or another | Corporations, individuals 
Will be able to hold in the company | Partnerships in the future would be | SA Vv ING A BILLION - 
s- 42 per cent of current earnings and | Permitted to carry forward net oper-_ 
re Pay ho more tax than under present | ating loss for two succeeding years. ! 
st law, This change provides corporations | FOR ] HE ] A X PA ) ER 
of A corporation which retains more | and other types of business organi- | 
e] than 42 per cent of earnings will pay | zation with the largest tax saving | | 
d- 4 higher tax than the present rate | involved in any of the proposals. It | sonnel management 1s very simple,” 
ag schedule, would first apply to losses in the | We 
Banks, insurance companies, | 1939 calendar year. Thus a corpora- | * Murphy said. stated, it 
China Trade Act corporations and | tion with losses in 1939 could apply | is this: The smallest possible per- 
oe in the possessions of | them against earnings in the calen- | | sonnel, well paid and carefully 
erat United States would be subjected dar years 1940 and 1941. F THE governmental workshops of | selected to insure the highest pos- 
‘he same tax rates as all other Immediate relief would be afford- | this country had to dismiss one- | sible qualifications and morale, will 
_fourth of their workers and reduce conduct the public business ef- 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY _ their operations accordingly, all gov- | ficiently, at the lowest possible cost 
SUMMARY O] ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1938 _ernmental functions necessary to the | to our citizens and taxpayers.” 
Report of the Company's operations for the year 1938 is being mailed to | 
‘ne stockholders. Stated briefly, the results for the year show a decrease of physical and mental security of | Mr. Murphy added that at present 
4).49% in gross revenues, or from $169,436,436 in 1937 to $134,722,330 in 1938, and _ the population could still be main- | apout 13 per cent of the average 
o retey dag the net loss. after all taxes and other deductions, from $720,695 tained—at least, so thinks Attorney | family income goes for the public 
Total operating expenses of $104,984,021 showed a reduction of $23,875,495, General Frank Murphy.. | ' his j ,- 
or 18.53%, compared with the year 1937. The expenses reflect an increase in And if ™ , t} ld be | pay roll and that this is altogether ‘ 
bey pty which took effect in the latter half of 1937 and added about $4,150,- nd if such a reduction could be | too much. He added that another 
to the company’s expenses in 1938. ' made. th umber Federal e sy: 
1’ Railway tax accruals, at $10,412,774, reflected a decrease of $505,781. Tax aoe <2 Q geral, Stat great failing of the present system 
on = include $3,709,108 pay-roll taxes covering unemployment compensa- | is that too large a proportion of 
Vv °n under the Social Security Act and the Carriers’ Taxing Act of 1937 for ie, = * ; 
he purposes of the Railroad Retirement Act. | | public jobs is controlled by machine 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS Attorney General polltics and special-interest ‘groups. 
me Rail - Year 1958 Year 1 Decrease ; ' In the administration of the Jus- 
‘way Operating Revenues: 
re From Freight $115,426,378  $147.212,330 $31,785,972 Murphy's plan to cut gov | tice Department, Mr. Murphy al- 
TOM Passenger 11,918,602 1,357,107 if. has instituted an investi 
From Other Sources..... 8,734,457 10,305,504 1,971,047 ernmental pay rolls bil | 4 1 judicial 
ng Railway Expenses...... 104.984.021 128,859,516 23,875,495 taken other steps to improve 4? MODELS and 142 WHEELBASE 
Charge Revenue....... $29,738.409 $40,576,920 $10,838,611 efficiency of the operations of his 
er Operating Charges: | 
Railway Tex Accruals............606 10,412,774 10,918,555 505,781 | Department. 
J Ket Railway Operating Income..... ... Fait Vase sso and local government employes — enator Byrd (Dem.) of Virginia, | You can always put it up to the nearest International dealer ya 
ge and | would be reduced from four million , commenting on Mr. Murphy’s state- | or Company-owned branch to fit the right truck to your 
ye r sources (Net) veee  4,207,95 904,711 346,75 | mi | business because they have exactly the right truck in the first 
. Income Available for Fixed Charges. . $19,059,753 $31,463,336 $12,403 583 | to three million and the present | ment, said that his four years of place. You'll always get what you’re looking for: the one 
a | —— Interest and Other Charges... 32,184,283 32,184,031 *25 _ government payroll of six billion study as chairman of a Senate cum- truck that is geared and powered, designed and squpnet, to 
et Income ....... (5305 D$720,695  $12,403.835 | | haul your loads at lowest cost per ton and per mile. They 
(*) Denotes ce (D) Denotes Sea | Gollats & year would be reduced to | mittee to investigate Federal agen- have your truck —for International builds them all — from 
cies and expenditures has led him 14-ton delivery to powerful six-wheelers. Ask for a demon- 


BALANCE SHEET five billion dollars, he believes. 
its mem .. balance sheet at December 31, 1938, shows total investments (less 
total depreciation) of $1,078,104,478 and current assets of $23,818,931. The 
if $683 bearing debt and leased lines obligations outstanding was 
ery 10. Current liabilities amounted to $26.855,503. The capital stock out- 
t “ing was $315,158,485 and corporate surplus $60,337,728. 
of —_ report presents a condensed statement of the Plan for Modification 
$512 Terps Charges and Maturities, and points out that of the total of 
28 of securities affected by the Plan, voluntary assents have been ' 


j i an i 
to believe Mr. Murphy’s assertions stration on any hauling problem. 


a — | INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


_ (INCORPORATED) 
“This forthright declaration com- | 180 North Michigan Avenue 
ing from Mr. Murphy,” said Senator ! : 
| Byrd, “should give new impetus to | 


In an address broadcast June 15 
over a radio hookup to the Eastern | 
Regional Conference of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United | 
States and Canada at Asbury Park, 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“The creed of sound public per- | a sound fiscal condition.” 


“ceived on $469,481,178, or‘ 86.49 t | 
, 49 per cent., from more than 57,000 holders. N. J Mr. Murphy outlined his lj | o 
- DANIEL WILLARD. | the movement to eliminate Federal | 
eae President. | theories on the public service. extravagance as the first step toward | i 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- © a : | | 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- } 2 wholly disapprove of what you a but will | 
er ; a efend to the death your right to say it. | 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened VOLTAIRE | 
EORGE WASHINGTON 
ee Vol. VII, No. 25 June 19, 1939 , 
| Vol. VI 
4] ( ; S 
The Sermen Heard by the King and the President Revealed the Implications of Present aae 
Ch 
| Day Problems---"The Regeneration of the Individual and the Reformation of ial ; bie 
i the Social Order Are Not Separable Aims _ ee pecte 
ANC 
Many .of us wish we had been present at into this world to be the founder of a new group, one one, He says, can even enter the kingdom unless he be born ihe 
the little church at Hyde Park, New York, where arising not out of man’s relationship to man, but based again. He invites all who are weary and heavy laden to lending ] 
a week ago the King and Queen of Great Britain upon the common relationship of all men to God. come unto Him and be refreshed. To those who receive Public 
and the President of the United States hear d The success of this venture, however, depended first of Him, He gives power. to become sons of God, which | Congress 
the sermon which is reproduced in full on this all upon bringing man into his true relationship to God. means eligibility for citizenship in God’s kingdom. | this urge 
page. : Here in } 
It seems appropriate to make a record of what If, as ia oneer philosopher asserted, "Man x the wager A “SERVICE In proportion, however, as we | $390,000,0 
was said that day by the Presiding Bishop of the of all things, then clearly no group worthy to be ca 4 become truly sons of God, we | for 1940 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States the Kingdom of God could be formed from man as Christ TO A HIGHER find growing within us dissatis- | law. € 
who happens to be a great, great grandson of the found him, separated from God and a slave to his own _ faction With a cechel ccdie whee | ad 
St. George Tucker, a colonel in General Wash- selfish impulses. As St. Paul expressed it, “Man must be LOYALTY form has been largely determined to rural 
ingtoh's. army, and om the brought to the measure of the stature of the fullness of af te Ifish Ww viduals 1! 
scendant of John Augustine Washington, a Christ.” y the principle of human selfishness. e will seek to eee 
brother of the first President of the United Th ‘6 ; ' ; remold our social environment in accordance with the i of 
States. _ £he hrst requirement, therefore, for the founding of this spirit of the divine love which has become our dominating vailroad 
| Davin LAWRENCE. kingdom was the creation of a new and better race of men. impulse | sas of % 
oe N inter in His One of the New Testament writers looked forward toa gree of 
By HENRY ST. GEORGE TU CKER rist a ne 4 xcept a on te vn et y time when the conflicting loyalties of the present world The sa 
‘Jing Bish the P ee — wb © CANNOL Ste. the AINE wien of od. order should be reconciled by the unifying power of our lays for 
Right Reverend and Presiding Bishop of the As this was a requirement clearly beyond man’s capacity supreme loyalty to God as the Father and Lord of all owners a 
pi Ch h i to destitt 
Episcopal Churc to as which Behold, the kingdoms of this world are become the wend $2 
“Until we all come into the unity of the faith and oiaiian a ae to ‘7 a fag ote yet kingdom of our God and His Christ.” Was there ever just app 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto the perfect man, so indispensable that Me gave fils lite in the sacrifice upon a time when the need for such a consummation was more poses. 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of the Cross that it might be accomplished, apparent than at the present? It means not the abolition Log re 
Christ.” —Eph., iv., 13. It might seem unnecessary to repeat these perfectly ‘gt hens tocar 1 oyalties, which have played such a valu- farm loa 
T THE time of great crisis the elder Pitt is re- Stack adie tee prsneger ye though the meyer of able part in the development of mankind, but their recon- sone 
ported to have said, “I know that I can save ciliation through their being called into the service of a above pr 
po principle, their real bearing upon the practical problems 
England and that no one else can.” This con- f life is oft bite he a a higher loyalty. It is true of them as of the individual Outsid 
that he who is willing to lose his life for Christ’s sake and lan for 
fidence in his own ability was largely justified by earnest Christians have thought of their religion simply _— ; nag gress: prc 
h kable national development that took place un- . , in His service shall save it. 
the remarkable natio P P as a means to their own personal salvation. Others have . 
bin of what he accomeliched There have been in all ages men who have dreamed 
er his ieadersnhip. Asar | been content to limit its use to the promotion of the well- +s ; — Involve 
at Gila heave to dreams and seen visions, but if man’s own capacity is the 
Ce RETRS Sepa oS ee & ; being of their community or of the group with which they measure of his achievement his efforts to realize these broad ext 
cupy a position of more than ordinary influence in world are associated. 
affairs. Perhaps for this reason they must assume a large ys Govern 
share of the responsibility of saving the world of our time SELFISHNESS CI rist condemned such selfish poet’s : atneeet proves only too true in. actual. experience: in 1932 v 
; : ll bei conceptions of religion by his What will but felt the fleshly screen, tion Fins 
from the ills that threaten its well being. DEFEATS ITS > Wh Ppl — sanetign 
It is obvious that the saving task which is required to- | stern declaration, Whosoever at deed proved all its thought had been. “ir 
day is very, different both in kind and in degree from that OWN PURPOSE” will save his life shall lose it, but SPIRIT OF Christ in presenting to His fol- ete 
undertaken by Pitt. He was concerned primarily with the “waasnener shall lose his life for lowers the beautiful picture of ing work 
well-being of a single race of nations. We are beginning My sake and the Gospel s, the ail a nih it. ae: SERVICE IS the Kingdom of God was under sistible. 
to realize that nations no than individuals are mem- frequent — of failure is the ect STIMULATING no illusion as to man’s ability to accentual 
bers one of another so that the welfare of one is condi- val achieve it. He told His disciples 
tional upon that of all. ort frankly that without Him they could do nothing. For- 
The more, however, we assent to such a principle in If in our own age Christianity seems ineffective in help- getfulness of this warning has been a frequent cause for ae we 
theory, the more conscious we become of the difficulty of ing us to solve the great practical problems of lite, may it the failure of Christian efforts. | recovery 
putting it into practice. In the long history of mankind not be because we also have failed to ithe the wide ewesP On the other hand, the coming of the Kingdom does | billions. 
some progress has been made in leading men to subor- of our Lord 6 per pore and are neglecting the apes which depend upon human cooperation with God. When the | The p 
dinate their private interests to those of the group with He provides for its fulfillment? Selfishness in religion disciples asked, “Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore | surface « 
which they are identified. Loyalty to family, class, race, defeats its own purpose. God does not offer Himself again the Kingdom?” His reply was, “Ye shall receive 
or nation is often a compelling motive that incites through gg sh iP : ee our rab private power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and Pane 
i n imi igi on- ” 
men to strenuous effort and real sacrifice. Too frequently, poinrgrp = ow ting tly bi mit our religious C ye shall be witnesses unto Me. sane 
however, such loyalty, instead of increasing our concern Grew: The coming of the Kingdom is to be effected neither 
for the welfare of those beyond the limits of our own This consideration is peculiarly important at a time like by man working apart from God, nor by an external months ; 
group, leads us to ignore it or,even makes us feel justified ours, when we are learning even oe Our secular experience “miraculous display of Divine power. Christ stands at in the F 
in exploiting it that every problem has world-wide implications. In the . above $3 
the door and knocks; when we open the door and yield 
past it was perhaps inevitable that Christ’s use of such Size o: 
MAN |S THE To love one’s neighbor as one’s t : ourselves in faith to Him, there does take place the most “eles 
terms as “world” should have been thought of as applying ng 
self is an adequate moral princi- wonderful of all miracles. We are delivered from the depends 
MEASURE OF to that section of mankind with which men were brought | eg ; ) 
ple only when we give an all-in- ' bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the to be nx 
into actual contact. Today, however, the universal terms 
ALL THINGS” anawer to tiie question, in which Christ expressed His saving pur b of God. 
“Who is my neighbor?” Yet even ites St. Paul, speaking out of his own experience, exhausts 
in this enlightened age when we have accustomed our- + ee eee the resources of human language to find metaphors to “pad 
selves to speak of the world as a neighborhood, we have INDIVIDUALS This means more than an ex- describe the change which takes place. The inner change, ees, 
found no human means of freeing mankind from its bond- ; tension of our Christian obliga- however, would be meaningless if it did not find expres- Governi 
age to group selfishness. It still asserts itself in such MOLD SOCIETY S tion. It means rather that suc- sion in our action. It is the witness of our lives that dem- even on 
forms as extreme nationalism, class feeling, race prejudice. MORAL IDEALS °¢ss in carrying out our Christian onstrates the saving power of Christ within us. If the 
The difficulty is that at the humanistic moral level loyalty purposes in any particular sphere power that is working within us is really that of divine In Cor 
to one’s own group tends to excuse or even to demand depends upon our extending them to all spheres. When love it will awaken in us an intense yearning to communi- ose 
selfishness toward those who are not included in it. St. Paul says “Until we come all together unto the per- cate to others that which has brought us so rich a h she 
The groups which have arisen out of our human rela- fect man,” he is not simply urging each individual to do blessing. “Freely ye have received, freely give,” Christ oo 
tionships are not in themselves an evil; on the contrary, his utmost to become good. Insofar as we exclude others said to His disciples, income 
they have played an important part in moral develop- from our saving purpose, we destroy the possibility of SALVATION “T am a debtor both to the than at 
ment. They have helped to free man from bondage to his salvation in any real sense for ourselves. We must strive Greek and the barbarian, both Per cent 
own selfish impulses. They have enabled him to rise to to come all together, or we shall never reach the goal of MUST BE to the wise and the unwise. Ne- es ~ 
te higher on of achievement in both the physical the perfect man. | ALL-EMBRA CING cessity is laid upon me; woe is - sac 
e spiritua spheres. _ This widening of the scope of our saving purpose should me if I preach not the Gospel.” viduals. 
: f, however, history teaches any one lesson, it is that increase rather than decrease our concern for our own in- This impulse carries the regenerating power of Christ 1939 los. 
a is a limit to the moral development which can be dividual spiritual welfare. It is only as the lives of indi- from life to life, spreading the leaven of the kingdom of mcome, 
e! ae through groups based solely upon human rela- viduals are transformed into the likeness of Christ that God. “There is,” said an ancient writer, “that scattereth | 5 rere 
_— _ Beyond this limit loyalty to groups based upon we can expect the coming of the kingdom of love and and yet increaseth.” The more we strive to bear a wit- | ae 
impor 
rE a tend to become a hindrance rather righteousness. | ness for Christ to others, the more Christian our own subsidie: 
to development. The very urgency The regeneration of the individual and the reformation lives become. | 
yr pr st beri cig to create welfare becomes of the social order are not separable aims. To seek one _ The nearer we approach to the inclusion of the whole All al, 
“ 4 od = ain — oe | without the other is to invite certain failure. High human race in our saving purpose, the closer we come Speed ay 
sleaiea y escape ia t us impasse: The obvious moral ideals cannot be realized in a society whose indi- to that goal which St. Paul describes in the words of the _ 
i deselect resem ener abe but all attempts vidual members are lacking in a strong sense of moral text: “Until we come all together in the unity of the 
lai onside : eden siden ~ Christian Gos responsibility. | faith and the knowledge of the Son of God, unto the per- 
through His Our Lord prefaced His announcement that the new king- fect man, unto the measure of the stature’of the fullness 
, a solution of the problem. He came . dom was at hand by an exhortation to repentance. No . of Christ.” | 
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